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GLEANINGS 


THEOLOGY FOR SOCIAL CODES 

from an editorial in The Inquirer 

Liberal Christians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury viewed the dissolution of ancient 
theologies with equanimity. Whatever 
happened to the creeds, the distinctive 
morality of the church would remain, so 
they supposed. But they were mistaken. 
Theological and moral systems tend to rise 
and fall together, for a theology represents 
the metaphysical background of the social 
code that is in favor. Change the meta- 
physic, says the idealist, and the moral 
code will alter. Change the code, says 
the materialist, aad the metaphysic will 
alter. The truth almost certainly is that 
both metaphysic and code are obverse and 
converse aspects of the more fundamental 
vital process which is, in some undefined 
degree, unconscious. To gain a rational 
perception of the ultimate drift of that 
process is at the present time the most 
important and urgent task of human in- 
CUDIAY, 5% 5c 

The challenge we are being called upon 
to face is presented in two-fold form. We 
have first to acknowledge that we have not 
succeeded in translating precept into prac- 
tice, and have thus failed to establish a 
social order that is consistent with the 
Christian ethic. We must pursue with 
unabated vigor the task of resolving this 
distressing contradiction between our 
formal professions and our actual achieve- 
ments. And secondly we must devote the 
full power of the intellect to the ascer- 
tainment of the real nature of the forces 
that are directing the tide of human affairs. 
The study of metaphysics was never so 
practically important as it is today. We 
must have rational justification for the 
stand we take and the ends we value, and 
we would urge those in our own constitu- 
ency of readers whose gifts we know are 
notable, to devote themselves in a spirit 
of consecration to the high service of study 
and research in the further elucidation of 
the hidden mysteries of our being. 

SOME UNITARIAN TEACHINGS 

H, W. Hawkes 
Unitarian and Free Christian 

Monthly 

By religion we mean our relation to one 
greater and higher than all other beings, 
to whom we owe perfect obedience and 
reverence. He reveals himself as creator 
in his wonderful works in the heavens and 
the earth, and spiritually in human hearts 
and minds. He is spirit and we too are 
spirits. We are his children and we ought 
to love one another. 

By sin we mean that which destroys 
spiritual health, just as disease destroys 
bodily health. We can only deliver our- 
selves from the consequence of sin by re- 


in The 


pentance which opens the way for God to 
help and strengthen us. 

By Christianity we mean the religion 
taught by Jesus, wholived as a brave proph- 
et and reformer, opposing the false ideas of 
his countrymen, and was a man truly con- 
scious of the presence and love of God that 
he was enabled to live as a son of God 
should live. By his death for righteousness’ 
sake he showed the glory of self-sacrifice, 
the value of truth, and the divineness of 
love. 

By the kingdom of God we mean all who 
in any nation or under any form of re- 
ligion so believe in God as to desire to obey 
his laws and to be his people. The king- 
dom of God is greater and wider than any 
church. A church is a visible brotherhood 
for the worship of God, for the preaching 
of religious truth and the advancement of 
the kingdom of God. By a free church we 
mean a congregation which imposes no 
creed or special belief on its ministers or 
members, leaving perfect liberty of thought 
and conscience. It also acknowledges no 
control by the state in its religious affairs. 

By the ceremonies of the church, some- 
times called sacraments, we mean certain 
customs which have been practised from 
early times which are by no means essential 
to a true religious life, but are found to be 
helpful and wholesome reminders of great 
truths; such are the ceremonies of baptism 
of children, or dedication of converts, 
marriage, and the Lord’s Supper. 

By death we mean the passing from this 
stage of discipline and training to another 
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stage in the plan of God. However sor- 
rowful death may seem, it is our pathway || 
to a higher life. By eternal life we mean)} 
any life which is in harmony with eternal) 
truth, eternal righteousness, eternal love. 


We can live this eternal life here and now. | 
* * | 


i) 
i 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL, 
SCIENTISTS 
Walter M. Horton 
in “Realistic Theology” 

The proper sphere of the church is pre-), 
cisely the sphere of the mind and will,| 
collective as well as individual; and she} 
is as competent, in a crisis, to convert a} 
nation’s soul as to convert an individual’s. | 
The task of straightening the perverted) 
mind and will lies in her peculiar province; | 
the inertia of the public mind and the) 
paralysis of the public will are the basic 
cause of our steady drift towards social) 
chaos. 

Without social science and political 
agitation, the church alone cannot check 
this drift; still less can they check it without | 
the church. She cannot herself discover 
the precise economic mechanism by which 
our present absurd state of poverty-in- 
plenty is to be overcome; that is the task 
of social scientists; but she can demand of }} 
the social scientists the sort of scheme ]| 
which really answers to the requirements of || 
social justice, and she can create public 
interest in every scheme that seems to 
meet these specifications. 

She cannot herself directly engage in the 
work of transforming the blueprints of 
the social scientists into political programs. 
and legislative enactments; that is the 
function of political parties and move- 
ments, but she can create a public passion |] 


for reform, a public intolerance of selfish | 


and dishonest politicians, and a willingness, | 
more important in peace-time than in war- | 
time, to sacrifice sectional interests for the | 
general good. 
She may rightly stigmatize as a ‘“‘slacker” i 

any supposed Christian who is indifferent | 
| 


to politics in such a time as this, and de- i 


mand that everyone relate his private ac- | . 

tivities to the public service in some fashion, } | 

direct or indirect—whether as part of the | 
| 


scientific ‘‘air force” which soars above the » 
a humble participant in the many-sided |) 
| 


battle and maps the path of advance, or as 
drive for a saner and juster society, which 
ploughs from trench to trench and even- 
tually smashes through to the next great 


objective in the endless march toward SO-- 
cial salvation. 


* * 
CONVENTION 
Mary Adams 
in The New Church Messenger 

A feast of pure reason, =" ae ||| 
A flow of the soul, || 
A blending of elements into a whole. | 
i 


A vision of God-head 
Unveiled to our view; 
A presence among us to bless us anew. 
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Impressions of Mexico 
J. Anton de Haas 


DO not claim to be an expert on Mexican history 
nor on the Mexican economic and social life. 
I can, therefore, only record my impressions 
as those of one somewhat familiar with other 

parts of the world who has spent an all too short period 

in that fascinating country. 

My first impression was one of bewilderment. 
Unbelievable poverty alongside of hectic economic 
activity, pre-conquest simplicity alongside of modern- 
ity which makes the United States appear mid-Vic- 
torian; misery tempered with laughter; cruelty mixed 
with tender solicitude for smiling children. Churches 
are filled with worshippers, but there are no evidences 
of Catholicism on the streets. There are sharp class 
distinctions, and yet on every hand a democratic at- 
mosphere born from the absence of servility and the 
dignity of individuals, poor and rich. It is a new world, 
_ like no other I have ever seen. 

Churches, large and small, almost one in every 
block in the cities, and in the villages towering im- 
- pressively over the low adobe, thatch-covered homes, 
tell the story of the faith of the people. And inside, 
_ gold altars rising to the dome, inlaid with mosaics, and 
flanked with candlesticks six and eight feet high in 
solid gold and silver, tell the same story. 

In Guadelupe where the eery picture of the Virgin 
of Guadelupe hangs in the gold and jeweled altar of 
the cathedral, flowers are piled high upon the altar 
rail. In the dim light that filters through the stained 
glass windows I saw men and women kneeling on the 
cold, damp stones of the altar aisle. One poor woman 
covered with rags, and a little girl, a torn brown rebosa 
holding together the dirty remnants of a dress, fell on 
their knees at the entrance to the church. In their 
hands they carried flowers bought with precious 
pennies, and on their knees they crawled slowly 
towards the altar, ecstasy in their emaciated faces. 

Nature has blessed Mexico with a variety of 
climates and soils. Every product of the temperate, 
sub-tropical and tropical zones can be produced in 
abundance. Ore and oil provide a basis for industry. 
What more is required to build an earthly paradise out 
of these resources, combined with such faith and 
with the superior artisanship shown in every object in 
common use? What an opportunity has been hers for 
centuries, and what has the church done with it? 

The public letter-writer in the market-place pro- 
claims the failure of church-controlled education. 

The hovels that surround the chapels proclaim 
the source of the village gold that weighs down the 
altars and vestments. 

A new economic and social system is now in the 
- building, a painful process, painful to the vested in- 


terests which thus far have stood in the way of progress. 
Modern school buildings, like the Escuela de la 
Revolucion in Mexico City with its 5,000 pupils, are 
being built to displace the church schools. Free, non- 
religious instruction by well-trained teachers after 
the American pattern is becoming a reality. And in the 
small agricultural towns agricultural schools are or- 
ganized, thousands of them, most of them in inade- 
quate quarters, in poor adobe buildings, some in 
abandoned haciendas, and some in old churches, of 
which there were too many. ‘The educational reform 
is the most significant of all reforms in Mexico; it is 
the foundation of the new society. And adult educa- 
tion is enthusiastically received by those who never 
had the opportunity to learn to read and write. 

Religious education is left to the church. Secular 
education is now the function of the state. Nothing 
strikingly revolutionary in all this. France, Spain, 
most of the Latin American republics, have carried 
out similar reforms in recent years—reforms which 
will place these Catholic countries on an educational 
par with the Protestant countries where such reforms 
took place during the period of the reformation. And 
in Mexico the struggle to liberate the people from the 
yoke of the church is not one between Catholics and 
non-Catholics. Some of the most uncompromising 
reformers assured me that they were good Catholics— 
that they attended church and hoped to bring up 
their children in the faith. 

Mexico can point to generations of exploitation. 
Corrupt government officials have in the past accumu- 
lated great wealth while conniving with domestic and 
foreign interests to turn over the natural wealth of the 
country to a few privileged individuals. The church 
through death-bed gifts and inheritance has gradually 
accumulated enormous holdings of valuable agricul- 
tural lands. It is a well-known fact that such accumu- 
lations in a few hands have a tendency to pyramid. The 
opportunities for the common people, kept in ignor- 
ance by lack of education, were therefore becoming 
progressively smaller. Mexico thus presented capi- 
talism and economic imperialism at its worst. 

The reforms which now are in progress have as 
their purpose to return the land to the people and to 
give the government control over the mining resources 
so that the wealth of the nation may be employed to 
build Mexico, and not exclusively to line the pockets 
of foreign investors. It means that the large land- 
holders are compelled to give up a part of their lands 
in return for government bonds, and that mining com- 
panies will be compelled to develop the mineral lands 
they control and pay adequate taxes upon their pro- 
duction, or abandon their holdings. 
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It means that the church must confine its ac- 
tivities henceforth to the spiritual guidance of the 
people. Education and commercial enterprises are 
now closed to the church, and religious displays, with 
very few exceptions, must stay within the walls of 
the buildings set aside for religious purposes. No 
religious procession, no clerical gowns, are permitted 
upon the public highways. 

Naturally, all this is disturbing to the vested in- 
terests. And the priesthood, pledged to celibacy and 
poverty, is greatly disturbed when they are thus com- 
pelled to make good their vows. 

The present government comes in for its share of 
attacks because it undertakes honestly to put into 
effect the provisions of the constitution of 1917, of 
which the government’s six-year plan is merely a de- 
tailed statement. 

It cannot be denied that this constitution and the 
six-year plan are documents inspired by socialistic 
principles. But it is equally evident that under the 
applications of these principles Mexico has not only 
developed economically but that this remarkable de- 
velopment has gone hand in hand with equally out- 
standing improvements in the life of the common 
people. If that is radicalism the world might well wish 
for a more general acceptance of its principles. 

The economic development is not distributed 
evenly. That is to be expected. At present the cities 
are developing far more rapidly than the country. 
The agrarian policies of the government are driving 
the capital from the country into the cities. This will 
be only a temporary condition. Already agricultural 
banks of various types are organized to reverse this 
tide. But while this condition lasts money goes beg- 
ging for employment in the cities. Low wages, com- 
bined with, for Mexico, low money rates are encourag- 


Cooperative Production and Distribution’ 


James Peter Warbasse 


NIH quest of profits has been the purpose of 
business— getting the difference between the 
cost and the selling price. Success has de- 
pended upon buying at the lowest price and 
selling at the highest price consistent with the largest 
possible turnover. ‘This motive has been associated 
with the greatest expansion of industry and of wealth 
the world has ever witnessed. On the other hand, it 
has produced want in the presence of plenty, a mul- 
titude of hovels for every mansion, wars, crime, and 
hostilities which are moving the world through fascism 
and chaos toward the end of another economic epoch. 

When the success of a distributive method re- 
quires that the consumers shall constitute an unor- 
ganized sea, in which everybody may fish and take 
out all he can, success is predicated upon a condition 
too hazardous to yield the essentials of civilization. 
An economy based on a philosophy of scarcity, having 
money-getting as its motive, and culminating in a 
burden of debt beyond the possibilities of liquidation, 
has caused prudent people to think of other methods. 


*An address before the Seventh Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, Boston, Mass., September 24, 1935. 


ing building activities. In the large cities new el 
ings, mostly of a revolutionary modernistic type, are 
being constructed in almost every block. At the} 
same time a definite attempt is made to preserve thei] 
valuable old buildings. Many of the palatial homes)j 
with beautifully carved facades and stairways are} 
now used for business purposes. Any changes which} 
are contemplated in these buildings must first be ap- 
proved by a board of architects. Thus the old is pre- 
served along with the new. The whole country thus} 
presents a curious aspect. Three layers of civilization) 
can be observed, and the layers do not mix. The old 
Indian civilization, although its monuments and] 
treasures are largely destroyed, still lives in the} 
daily habits, the clothing and the religious ideas of} 
the people. Catholicism in Mexico is a different re-} 
ligion from that of other Catholic countries. Aztec,|} 
Toltec, and Mayan deities and rites have been blended |} 
with the approved doctrines and rites of the Roman] 
Church. | 
The native has not been crushed, he still lives his 
life and dreams the dreams that belong to the soil and 
the snow-capped volcanoes of his country. 
The Spanish culture has contributed another | 
layer of thought and art, while the latest layer is that 
of American and European ultra-modern machine } 
civilization. The vitality of the native life, the tenacity 
of the Latin-American civilization, are adequate} 
guarantees that nothing will be destroyed, nothing] 
vital will be lost. Mexico is probably the only Latin- |}} 
American country where a composite civilization is 
being built. A new social philosophy, a blend of the} 
most valuable contributions to thought and social 
life of at least three types of civilization, these to-|]| 
gether will create the Mexico of the future. 
It is like nothing I have ever seen. 


The high cost of distribution and salesmanship, |] 
the billboards and flashing lights that confuse and 
tax the consumer, the multitude of laws against adul- 
teration and fraud in every avenue of commerce, the 
armies of officials and inspectors to protect the public 
from what business would do to it if not restrained, 
the courts and jails for such offenders, the need for |} 
institutions of research to safeguard the consumers, |]] 
the natural aim of industry to produce things that} 
appear to be good without possessing that quality, 
are commentaries upon an economic system already |] 
burdened beyond its capacity. 

Industry addressed to the perfection of produc- || 
tion, to the interests of the producers and the handlers 
of goods and services, has witnessed a neglect of the |} 
consumer which has left him unable to gain access |} 


to the essentials which are in hands other than his} 
own. ee 
The concern of the consumer is to obtain the |} 
things he needs. The consumer is advantaged, not by }] 
scarcity and high prices, but by plenty and low prices. | 
As an economic principle, plenty can be substituted || 
for scarcity only when the consumer’s interest is made |} 
supreme; and when this happens, the winning of | 
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profits by producers and handlers ceases to be the 
motive of industry. 

The thesis that service to the consumer as a 
motive and method of business better conduces to 
plenty for the consumer than does the motive of profit 
for the producer and handler, is here presented for 
consideration. 

Two wholly different approaches to this problem, 
of distribution for service and not for profit, are to be 
seen: the political and the non-political methods. 
The first functions through the agency of the state. 
I shall dismiss it with the assertion that I regard the 
expansion of the political state, its entry into business 
and its growing control over the lives of its citizens, 
as the great modern tragedy. And still this growing 
menace is as natural a result of capitalism as was 
capitalism an inevitable outgrowth of feudalism and 
the invention of the power machine. We have capi- 
talism, and not Kar] Marx, to thank for state socialism 
and all that it brings. 


Non-political Method Seen in Action 


The non-political method is seen in action in the 
consumers’ cooperative associations. They constitute 
a system of business which is animated by the motive 
of service of the consumers. The cooperative move- 
ment is based on the freedom of the individual. It is 
voluntary. It represents the social organization of 
business, while adhering always to the principle of 
private ownership of property. 

A consumers’ cooperative association is a business 
established by people, for the purpose of directly sup- 
plying their needs. For this reason the cooperative 
economic system is simple and uncomplicated by the 
varied devices which characterize profit business. In 
our prevalent profit system the individual is widely 
separated from the control and supply of his needs. 
It is always somebody else who supplies him. And 
this supply is not for his sake but for the sake of that 
somebody else. In cooperative business a group of 
individuals pool and administer together their re- 
sources, both of capital and of purchasing power, to 
supply themselves. Cooperative associations, in turn, 
unite into business federations for the same purpose 
and in the same way. 

Thus when a community of consumers in Switzer- 
land want electricity, they do not proceed as in this 
country and ask an electric company to sell them 
current, nor do they pursue the socialistic method and 
get an act passed by a political body to supply elec- 
tricity to the citizens. These are the indirect methods. 
They use the direct procedure. They supply them- 
selves. The local cooperative societies now in more 
than three hundred Swiss communities create elec- 
tricity for their own service, at a cost which to us 
would seem absurdly low. It is clean electricity. 
It is not found maintaining lobbies in legislative 
bodies, nor imposing advertising costs upon the con- 
sumers, nor exploiting labor in the interest of divi- 
dends. 

This is an example of a kind of business estab- 
lished upon principles formulated over ninety years 
ago. In 1844, the people of Rochdale, England, 
started a cooperative society, with a food store, on a 

capital of $140. They made themselves their own re- 


tail merchants. They went to the wholesaler and 
bought their supplies, and saved the retailer’s profit. 
Many similar societies sprang up, and the business 
grew so large that in 1863 they federated and created 
their own wholesale. Soon the wholesale was buying 
so much from factories that it took the next natural 
step and organized its own production. 

Now the total membership of the 1,200 retail 
societies in Great Britain is over 7,000,000 families— 
more than one third of the population. Their turnover 
last year amounted to over $1,000,000,000 of goods. 
Their total share capital is $600,000,000. Their sur- 
plus savings (“profits”) in 1934 were $120,000,000. 
This is twelve percent return on the turnover and 
nineteen and one-third percent return on the share 
capital investment. 

These savings do not include those of the banking, 
insurance, printing and publishing, health protection, 
recreational and other services carried on by these 
societies. The banking business of the British Coop- 
erative Wholesale last year showed assets of $450,000,- 
000 and a business turnover represented by deposits 
and withdrawals of over three billion dollars. The 
insurance is the largest industrial insurance in Great 
Britain. 

Cooperatives in all countries, having learned re- 
tail distribution, federate and form wholesales, which 
in turn proceed with production, and then with the 
ownership of the sources of raw materials. The forests 
owned by the Finnish societies to supply wood for 
their lumber and match factories, the coal mines of the 
British Wholesale, the 40,000 acres of farm lands of 
the British retail societies, the coffee estates and the 
35,000 acres of tea plantations of the International 
Wholesale, indicate this trend. 

The relation of the thousands of cooperative 
productive plants to distribution is peculiar. These 
factories are producing, not for a problematical market 
requiring the devices of salesmanship and advertising 
to dispose of the product; they are producing for a 
known clientele of consumers with known consuming 
power, who produce in quantity and quality the 
things they want. The hazards of unemployment, of 
overproduction and underproduction, and the costs 
of distribution are reduced to a minimum. 


Observance of Rochdale Principles 


Great Britain saw the beginning of cooperative 
business, but other countries have surpassed it in 
many respects. In Denmark more than half of the 
business is cooperative. Forty percent of the internal 
business of Sweden is done by the consumers’ coopera- 
tive societies. And Switzerland, Finland, and several 
other countries exceed Great Britain in the proportion 
of cooperative business. It is an interesting fact that 
the ratio of cooperative business is in pretty close re- 
lation to the degree of civilization found in the coun- 
tries of the world when judged by the accepted criteria 
of social culture. 

Great Britain contributed the Rochdale principles 
which represent the standardized method universally 
employed. Violation of these principles has spelled 
failure; and their observance has characterized the 
successful movement throughout the world. The 
first three principles are fundamentals of cooperation: 
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(1) Each member has one vote and no more, ir- 
respective of the amount of money invested or the 
number of shares held. Proxy voting is not prac- 
tised. This means democracy in industry and pre- 
vents any individual or group from attaining control 
or ownership. 

(2) Invested capital, if it receives interest, is 
paid a fixed percentage which is not more than the 
prevalent legal rate. This means that capital does not 
get the savings or “profits” of the business. 

(3) Commodities and services are supplied to 
members at about the current retail market price; 
and the surplus saving—the difference between the 
cost and distribution price, after deduction of overhead 
and reserves—is returned to the members in propor- 
tion to their patronage. This means that profit is 
abolished, and the business is carried on for service. 

Membership is unlimited, business is done for 
cash so far as possible, political and religious neutrality 
are observed, education is carried on, and federation 
with other societies is entered into. Cooperative so- 
cieties do not tend to engage in economic competition 
with each other. 

The machinery is simple. Members’ meetings 
are held. A board of directors is elected. The direc- 
tors are charged with the duty of appointing executives 
and experts to administer the business in the interest 
of the democratically organized members. Central- 
ized administration and decentralized control prevail. 

This method of business has spread to all coun- 
tries of the world. It is made use of by consumers 
to supply every need. The stores of the cooperative 
societies are conspicuous places of business in European 
towns, and in thousands of centers they typify the 
best business methods. For example, the 340 retail 
stores owned by the 75,000 families of the Stockholm 
Society are beautiful as well as efficient. In many 
cities the cooperative department store is the out- 
standing retail business center. 

A survey of cooperation shows that there is no 
useful commodity which consumers are not supplying 
to themselves by this method. This means not only 
the simple things but large scale business as well. 
Cooperative housing is effectively supplying homes 
and making tenants their own landlords. Some of the 
best expressions of medical service are found in or- 
ganizations controlled by the consumers. Laboratories 
for research are testing commodities. They not only 
protect the organized consumers, but are discovering 
new methods in their interests. 


Cooperation Advances in the United States 

The United States was for seventy-five years the 
backward country in this field. But during the past 
twenty years it has witnessed progress. And within 
the last five years cooperation has made its greatest 
advance. Cooperative stores, banks, and wholesales 
in many instances have taken over insolvent profit 
institutions, have given employment, and have es- 
tablished service in the interest of the consumers. 
The failures of cooperative businesses in this period 
and the losses of investments in cooperative concerns, 
so far as can be learned, seem to be small in contrast 
with those of competing profit businesses. 

In this country, at the present time, are some 


10,000 consumers’ cooperative associations. 


as seeds, feed, fertilizer, etc. 
business of over $20,000,000 a year. Another with 
headquarters in Massachusetts supplied its members 
with $10,000,000 worth of goods last year, much of 
which was of its own production. There are about 
3,000 cooperative banks, or credit unions, run by the 


depositors and the borrowers in their own interest, |}j 


and proved by our tragic banking statistics to be the 


safest banks in the country. The farmers are organiz- ||} 


ing associations for the distribution of petroleum prod- 


ucts at the rate of more than one aday. At present | 
there are some 3,100 of these associations with a capital | 


investment of about $18,000,000 and a turnover last 


year of about $48,000,000. These organizations ex- || 


panded their plants, laid aside reserves, conducted 
laboratory research and education, and returned to 
their members $6,000,000 in cash-saving returns. 
This amounts to thirty-three and one-third percent 
income on their investment, when translated into 
capitalistic terms. In addition to these are over 1,000 
cooperatives with stores, bakeries, medical service, 
restaurants, milk supply, undertaking services, insur- 
ance, and so forth. There are also ten federations of 
societies which maintain wholesales. 


Federated in the Cooperative League 

The most progressive and substantial cooperatives 
in the United States are federated in the Cooperative 
League. 
of wholesale societies. 

Forty countries have such national federations, 
which are, in turn, members of the International Co- 
operative Alhance. This international organization 


was founded in 1895. In 1914, it consisted of 100,000 } 


societies with 20,000,000 members in twenty countries. 
It now consists of 250,000 societies with 100,000,000 
members. The business turnover of these societies in 
1934 amounted to more than twenty billion dollars. 
Their International Wholesale Society represents an 


expanding international commerce. The International | 
Cooperative Wholesale, with its tea plantations in Jf] 
India and Ceylon, is the largest producer and dis- |} 


tributor of tea in the world. Its coffee lands in Java, 
its electric lamp factory in Sweden, and its growing 


commerce in all commodities, which continues to ex- |] 


pand both in good times and in bad times, indicate 
the trend of this method of distribution. 
ternational business carrying commodities from one 
country to another within a single organization. It 
is not seeking markets to exploit nor consumers from 
whom to make profits. It is wholly in the interest of 
service. It asks for no subsidies nor tariffs. Its vessels 
are veritable argosies of peace, flying the flag of inter- 
national good will. 

As we view the world today, it is a dull eye that 
fails to see the unfolding of obvious events. As capi- 


- 


‘ 
2 


talism moves on in its process of decay, the socializing — 


tendency of the state attempts to retrieve the damage 
and to gather up the wreckage. This is the function 


- 


Among }} 
these are 2,900 organizations for farm supplies such jj 
One of these does a | 


Among its member societies is a federation jj} 


Here is in- |f 


| 


| 
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of the National Recovery Administration in our own |} 


country 
profit business grows fearful of the loss of its perquisites, 
becomes timid and panicky at the presence of the 


As this inevitable socialization expands, || 
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socialism which it itself has created. It then resorts 
(0 the use of the physical power which it alone possesses, 
and attempts the suppression of its own symptoms. 
[ts ownership of the property, of the food, and of the 
machinery of wealth production, and its control’ of 
police power and of the army, result in the coercion 
and destruction of every agency that threatens profits. 
This is fascism, the last stand of the capitalist regime, 
and destined itself to end in collapse. 

Fascism now is attempting the destruction of the 
cooperatives for the same reason that Communism 
attempted their destruction in Russia—to make pos- 
sible centralized autocracy. But there are evidences 
that the cooperative spirit in these smitten institutions 
is more potent than either Communism or Fascism, 
and will ultimately survive. 

The more civilized countries are steadily making 
the transition from capitalism to cooperation. In so 
loing, they are circumventing both Communism and 
Fascism. The countries of the world are now, one by 
one, making the decision as to whether they shall suffer 
cataclysm and violence, or pursue the peaceful and 
evolutionary methods of cooperative democracy. 

As we study cooperation in action we see that it 
is wholly constructive. It destroys nothing. The co- 
operative method expands only as it proves, by com- 
petition with other methods, that it serves the con- 
sumers best. If the profit system is better, coopera- 
sion cannot grow. The mere fact of its inconspicuous 
out unremitting progress is possibly an evidence of its 
usefulness. And beyond its economic values are the 
still greater human values arising from people working 
ogether in the spirit of mutual aid. 

The cooperatives must always operate along with 
or in the constant presence of the threat of profit busi- 


ness. They desire and need the challenge of every 
other method. They are never found asking for 
privileges or coercive laws against any competing 
economic system. 

Cooperation has to train people as it goes. 
Therefore, it cannot grow rapidly. What it builds 
is comparatively secure. In the elimination of the 
fraud, the dishonesty, and the subterfuges which pre- 
vail in the present business methods, we see the results 
of the principle that people naturally have no motive 
to cheat themselves. When the interests behind the 
counter and in front of the counter are one and the 
same, and when their business is carried on for their 
own service, they are making a practical moral prin- 
ciple a part of their economic system. This is perhaps 
one reason why great religious leaders and church 
bodies are now throwing themselves into the promotion 
of consumers’ cooperation as a tangible expression of 
their doctrines. 

All that has here been said is factual. No theories 
are offered. The practical existence and growth of 
cooperative institutions is the answer to the questions 
that arise. 

There remains a final query: Where does the 
public interest lie? Are people really most concerned 
for the winning of profits, as a business motive, or for 
the distribution of things and services? And that 
means distribution to ourselves as well as to our 
neighbors. Can we change our point of view and think 
of ourselves primarily as consumers in the need of 
things and services, and as individuals desiring better 
human relations? Perhaps we shall find the answer 
when we grant that it is not the money but the kind 
of civilization we would leave to our children that 
should determine our choice. 


Background Whispers for a Future Shout 


Joseph Barth 


Church. To this church most of the people 
always belong. They vote in light of its 
principles, and display prejudices reflecting 
ts dogmas. Their whole life is a reflection of its 
lominant attitudes. The Established Church, as 
he strongest of its exponents describes it, “subsists 
n all ages, teaches all nations, and maintains all 
ruths.”’ In other words, it is the church which con- 
iders itself to be the universal defender of traditional 
ruths. 

In principle, the Established Church of any cul- 
ure is always conservative. Its primary function is 
he maintenance and conservation of religious and 
noral values, truths and institutions, as they have 
yeen handed down by tradition. When you find a 
burch which announces itself as primarily interested 
n conserving religious values, maintaining traditional 
logmas, upholding historic sanctions and defending 
he age-old churchly institution, you may be sure 
hat that particular church, regardless of its denomi- 
ational name, is a constituent member of the Estab- 
ished Church in its own country. 

There is no hard and fast line between this kind 
f church and another, but the line exists, however 


shadowy and changeable it may seem to be, and is 
recognized and defined more clearly by no one than 
by the Established Church itself. 

Indeed, it is the Established Church which usually 
draws the line beyond which it is not theologically 
advisable, morally easy, or socially acceptable, to go. 
Thus from the point of view of the established order 
the other side of the line is the wrong side—always. 
The Established Church of ancient Palestine drew its 
line and the Prophets found themselves on the “other 
side.” A later dominant Jewish Church drew its line 
and helped to crucify one of its countrymen who was 
on the “‘other side.’”’ When Rome claimed Nero for 
its national god the early Christian sect was obviously 
on that ‘‘wrong side.” After the Christian sect be- 
came the established Roman Catholic Church many 
a free thinker and his followers lost their priceless 
heads for being on the “wrong side” of a new church- 
drawn line. Luther was on the “wrong side” of the 
line drawn by the Catholic Church, and Calvin was 
on the ‘other side” of the line drawn by Luther’s 
Established Church. Henry VIII was on the “other 
side” of a papal-drawn line, but he cared less about it 
than most, since he had power to do some line-draw 
of his own which put a great many minor prophets 
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on the “wrong side.” The followers of these minor 
prophets—some of them—came to America and be- 
gan immediately to draw lines which eventually put 
Roger Williams in one period, and Channing and 
Parker in another, on the socially despicable “wrong 
side.”’ 

In our own day the Reverend Mr. Hale and his 
followers were neatly dispatched to the “‘other side” 
by a Federal Council of Churches—the Protestant 
half of the E'stablished Church of America. Now, 
Edward Everett Hale’s contemporaries are dead and 
his children have forgotten why he was deemed des- 
picable. Too, those who drew that line are now put- 
ting “unofficial” arms about as many of the have-been- 
recalcitrants as it can, striving as usual for the E'stab- 
lished Church’s idea of universality. 

The Established Church is an important and 
permanent institution in the social fabric. It seems 
always to have been so, and unless the conservative 
nature of the majority of any populace suddenly 
changes it must continue to be so. But there is the 
“other side,” a side which, from an objective sociologi- 
cal view, is seen to be just as long-lived and just as 
important as the Established Church. The short 
and sketchy history of Christianity’s “other side’ 
indicates that, though it has always been socially 
despicable, outcast, hated and persecuted in the 
socially approved style of the times, it has intro- 
duced into the Established Church itself whatever of 
growth and life and truth that majority organization 
possesses. If the primary function of that majority 
church has been to conserve historic value in persons, 
ideas, and institutions, a no less important or less 
constant function has been served by the liberalizing 
“other side” in its radical endeavors to liberalize in- 
stitutions and doctrines and to enhance those values 
which stagnate in the hands of the Established 
Church. 

The “other side’—the liberalizing side of the 
church-drawn line—is the experimental ground in the 
development of new and better persons, ideals, theories 
and institutions. Because to some degree it is always 
experimenting, some of its efforts are doomed to fail- 
ure. Yet, it is ever willing to take the chance of 
making a fool of itself—as witness Savonarola, the 
Holy Rollers and most Revivalists—because it sees the 
possibility of becoming, and feels the need of, a force 
like Jesus or Wesley or Parker. The Liberalizing 
Church knows that if there is to be any progress some 
person or persons must strive to make it. 

But if the church of the ‘other side” does succeed 
in adding impetus to the sluggish stream of progress, 
yet it must lose its life to do it; for the impetus is 
swallowed up by the Established Church, which 
is always willing to embrace any protracted suc- 
cess. 

One way or another the Liberalizing Church al- 
ways loses its life in the battle. But it, and it alone, is 
winning the war between stagnation and growth. It 
alone is fighting. The Established Church fulfills its 
function by camping on the ground already won. 

We are Unitarians. Historically we are of the 
fighting “other side.’”’ Channing in declaring that 
he could not be separated from the universal church 
was not talking about the Established Church of the 


majority, but rather about a church which has been| 
universal in all times. In terms of eternity, this church} 
because of its intellectual affinity and morally inter- 
related ideal can never be suppressed—though it may 
be removed to the other side—“‘by the bull of a Pope} 
or the excommunication of a council.” Channingilf 
saw, and felt, the “line.”’ His universal church wag 
made up of the constantly liberalizing force revealed} 
in the lives of superior thinkers and seekers after aif 
fleeting but ever-beckoning better. The prime func-+ 
tion of his church was to enhance, improve, vitalize, 

life on all of its levels. His church was not conten yi 
merely to conserve life; it built upon life. And} 
Channing’s church is but a symbol of the Unitaria 
tradition. 

At the present time, however, there are those} 
churches among us which are content with the prog-} 
ress the traditional church has made in liberalizing#} 
the attitudes, ideas and institutions of men Suchi} 
groups now feel that it is important only to conservell} 
what has been gained in the past—such feel that they) 
need not risk their comfortable lives: the job is donalll 
To which it can only be said: “If you feel that way} 
about it then your job is certainly done. You belong 
with the Established Church. You are not in the} 
spirit of the Liberalizers. It is too bad that you pre+| 
fer your ease to the energetic if precarious ways of 
your spiritual forebears.” 

Also among us is a group of churches which ob-| 
viously is striving to carve steps out of the steep and 
dangerous slope which leads to the eternal peak of 
truth and righteousness; steps which the carvers hope 
will be of use to the slower moving, if sometimes scorn- 
ful, brethren below. Death in unforeseen places 
awaits some of these churches; some have already lost 
their balance and toppled over dreary precipices, or 
have gone rolling and bumping their way down into 
the midst of the multitude to receive much-needed 
social salve and a fatted calf. But the Liberalizers 
fight on up the slope, taking risks—sometimes too 
great-—seeking some glorious higher place where they 
may camp their little day and night. 

When that place is found and a joyous h-e-I-l-o 
of discovery echoes down the slope to the waiting | 
multitudes below and to the stragglers between, what |i 
will be the reaction? Will the stragglers come up If} 
eagerly, or will they glance lingeringly upon the com- | 
fortable plateau beneath? || 

For there are stragglers too, among us—perhaps 
most of us are stragglers. We know not where we |i 
belong. The icy purity above beckons fiercely to us, |} 
but beckoning also are the twinkling comforts of the |i 
builded fires below. 

Established Church. or Liberalizing Church— |} 
which? Shall we be among those who will draw the }}| 
next line? Or shall we fight proudly on the other side |} 
in the manner of our spiritual fathers? 

Perhaps the issue will demand decision when |} 
there comes a more assured h-e-I-l-o from the heights. 
We trust so, though there are some so-called pessi- |} 
mists laboring on the rocky slope nearer to the sum-_ 
mit of the eternal mountain who predict bitterly that 
the stragglers will then—as has been the case before—_ 
be asleep, and the plateau will then be so far behind |} 
that to it no sound can carry. 


| 
| 
| 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


BRITISH OPINION ON MILITARY SANCTIONS 


When we reported in July that eleven million people in 
‘Great Britain voted for the League of Nations in the Peace Poll, 
we omitted the figures in the same ballot that registered public 
y opinion on the question of the application of military sanctions. 
| This question has now become of first-rate importance. The 
figures are: In favor of military sanctions, 6,784,368; against, 
} 2,351,981. More recently the Trades Union Congress has 
) favored them with an overwhelming majority. The British 
( Labor Party’s vote was 2,168,000 for sanctions, 102,000 against, 
| and outstanding leaders have resigned from the party. The 
| Christian Century, without documentation, ascribes to these 
| leaders what is apparently its own belief, namely, that the ap- 
|plication of such sanctions on the part of the League of Nations 
would not be a disinterested demonstration of international 
solidarity against an act of aggression, nor the expression of a 
| bona fide enthusiasm for a collective peace system, but that it 
) would be, in reality, the expression of nationalistic and imperialis- 
tic interests. Meanwhile the toothless Kellogg Pact has died in 
its childhood and by its teeth the League of Nations hangs on. 
* 


* 


VICTORIES FOR GAG LEGISLATION 


A bulletin from the American Civil Liberties Union sum- 
|marizes the results for this year of its campaign against repres- 
‘sive legislation. Although Washington has as yet not passed 
| “a single piece of gag legislation,” in state legislatures fourteen 
| “gag” laws have been enacted this year. Seven of these require 
loyalty oaths of teachers, four bar left-wing political parties 
from the ballot; the three other measures are the Michigan 
(sedition law, the so-called anti-Nazi law in New Jersey, and the 
California statute barring organizations with a program of “‘force 
and violence” from meeting in school buildings. The second- 
/named of these three measures is ‘“‘the most serious threat to 
freedom of speech and of the press.” It punishes written or 
‘spoken incitements to “hatred, violence, or hostility .... by 
‘reason of race, color, religion, or manner of worship,” and though 
‘aimed at the Nazis, it ‘threatens anti-Nazis as well as Nazis, 
‘atheists and ardent evangelists, anthropologists or historians.” 
Who said it? From another quarter we learn that some 
American scholars are seeking the origin of the saying, usually 
|attributed to Voltaire, that speaks of dying to maintain your 
opponent’s right to express his opinion. They suspect an Amer- 
ican source for this eminently American utterance. 
1 x * 
| ANOTHER RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL 
We have previously called attention to The Religious Press 
Digest published by Albert F. Byrne at New Castle, Ind., and 
against which Unitarian ministers have been warned. That pub- 
lication is, however, not to be confused with Religious Digest, 
another new monthly of which Dr. Bernard J. Mulder is editor, 
and whose editorial council is composed of eighteen church 
leaders. This latter journal is published at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| x * 

CIVIL SERVICE FOR MERIT ALONE 

Although the United States is the largest employer of labor 
in the country, is it not remarkable that it has never been able 
to adopt the simple device of choosing its workers on a basis of 
fitness, and of retaining and promoting them for merit alone? 

A resolution was introduced in the concluding days of the 
last Congress by Representative Hoeppel of California embodying 
an Amendment to the Constitution specifying that appointments 
shall be made ‘according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained 
by examinations, which, so far as practicable, shall be competi- 
tive.” “Naturally,” remarked The New York Times, “‘the reso- 
lution was not adopted.” Our Jesuit contemporary, America, 
says: ‘Holland and Great Britain are outstanding examples of 


countries in which appointments are made on a basis that ac- 
tually conforms to standards which our civil-service system 
honors only in word. That is probably the chief reason why in 
these countries civil-service officials are outstanding examples of 
effectiveness in their work. With us, the spoils system is still 
in effect, and while we dislike unnecessary Amendments, noth- 
ing less than an Amendment will blast it out of Washington.” 


2 S5 


WHAT WEIGHT DEMOCRACY? 


A bulletin of the Royal Bank of Canada gives an account of 
the consumption of newspapers in various countries during 1934 
on the basis of their weight. The figures which follow the coun- 
tries named represent the number of pounds of newsprint con- 
sumed per person: United Kingdom 57, United States 48, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand 44, Argentina 27, Holland 25, France 19, 
Scandinavia 18, Japan 12, Germany 12, Italy 4, Russia 2. The 
place of the dictatorship countries in this list says a thing or two; 
in Germany alone 2,000 newspapers have been discontinued. 

With regard to the religious press in Germany, according 
to the Internationa] Christian Press Service, Geneva, the State 
Press Chamber of Germany has issued regulations which pro- 
hibit the discussion of political questions, the publication of news 
regarding local events, and the acceptance or refusal of adver- 
tisements on the basis of the advertiser’s religious affiliation. 

2 te 


AMERICA’S OLDEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 


It was 200 years ago on September 14 that Robert Raikes, 
the pioneer of the Sunday-school movement, was born. He 
started in a small way at Gloucester, England, by persuading 
four women who kept day schools to hold classes for any boys he 
might send to them on Sundays. In view of his r putation for 
having a certain swagger as he went about his work, Alice Har- 
wood in The Inquirer says that this humble beginning of what 
became a national movement is worth remembering. 

According to an article in The Christian Advocate, the oldest 
Sunday school in America is at Oak Grove, Va. Beginning in the 
home of William Elliott in 1785, it has had a continuous existence 
since then. At this place on the peninsula between the broad 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean and the Chesapeake Bay, William 
Elliott’s father was one of the survivors of a ship which brought 
him from England and which was wrecked on the coast in 1724. 
On the Elliott estate slavery was never tolerated; and there were 
classes for both Negro children and white children at this first 
American Sunday school. 

$1 
UNITY ON THE HOME FRONT 

September’s Bulletin of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America contained on its cover page a photograph of 
the signing of the ‘“‘National Comity Agreement.” This agree- 
ment provides for the elimination of all competitive expenditures 
in home missions. The parties to the agreement include six 
major denominations, viz., Baptist, Congregational, Disciples, 
Evangelical and Reformed, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian. 
The photographed group of national secretaries appending their 
signatures looks well pleased with itself in concluding this his- 
toric committal to comity. 

MODERATION IN DRINKING 

The well-known names of Alfred E. Smith, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, Bishop William T. 
Manning, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and others appear in an or- 
ganization called the Council for Moderation. Everett Colby, 
the president, says that it is ‘a group which thinks that modera- 
tion is better than excess,” and he wants to make it “‘absolutely 
clear that we do not intend to be participants in a wet or dry 
political controversy.” 

The council proposes over a period of years to employ the 
best available educational methods to create an attitude of in- 
dividual responsibility toward the use of liquor. We understand 
that brewers and distillers like the idea and all they are asking is 
not that people drink more but that more people drink. 
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SILK GOWNS AND RED FLANNEL MUFFLERS 


T seems to be the fashion to hold that we are to be 
saved by ritual and architecture, chiefly: by 
Gothic chancels, vested choirs, robed clergy, altar 

candles, liturgical responses, Gregorian chants and 
the like. The grand old art of “pulpit eloquence,” 
the method by which Dr. Bellows, for instance, filled 
his church, is to be subordinated to a liturgical Order 
of Service, supplemented by impeccable architecture 
and academic hoods. I like that sort of thing, too; 
but I like it in Anglican and Catholic churches, 
where it belongs. I flatter myself that I can do it 
very nicely, for in youth I learned the Prayer Book by 
heart, and when I turn off a collect or even a litany, I 
feel that Cranmer’s ghost may feel a bit sorry I left 
the “‘true church.” Moreover, I do prefer a beautiful 
church auditorium, in faultless Georgian or Gothic, 
to a golden oak auditorium; and I am inclined to 
inisst upon good music and a reverent atmosphere, in 
both pews and pulpit—as well as choir stalls. But all 
these things I regard as secondary, and ancillary to a 
thoughtful, heart-felt, pulse-stirring sermon. 

I know Channing’s life and works fairly well, and 
I have yet to find the slightest reference to the Order 
of Service of his church, or to its architecture as a 
help or hindrance to his ministrations. Candor com- 
pels me to say that I have read that he occasionally 
wore his overcoat with a red flannel muffler into the 
pulpit, there to exchange it for his black silk robe. 
Yet he seems to have had large congregations and 
exerted wide influence. In fact, after his 1826 sermon 
in New York City—an hour and a quarter long—a 
prominent man ran home to his wife and had to leap 
over the library table several times before he could 
calm down and explain his enthusiasm to his amazed 
spouse. 

Why has such preaching virtually departed from 
us? Did Transcendental preoccupation with meta- 
physics begin the process of dessication? Has the 
affectation of laical informality, or the stress upon ef- 
ficient parish administration, discouraged “pulpit 
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eloquence’? Is the cause to be found in the def 
emotionalizing methods of homiletical teaching thai 
have long been in vogue in our divinity schools? Is} 
painstaking attention to the sheer art of oral expressionj 
regarded as infra dig by our liberal Amoses and Haen 
akkuks—I choose Habakkuk chiefly because his} 
name sounds properly vindictive—that they take a} 
Pentecostal intervention for granted, and providelp 
themselves simply with statistics and quotations from 
Martin, Niebuhr, Dewey, etc? Or has the constituency 
of our churches so changed that they really prefer a 
chatty, often slangy, discourse, couched in the bes ‘I 
“Americanese,” absolutely destitute of anecdote,}} 
poetry, metaphor and parable, besprinkled with pas+ 
sages cited from the heaviest and most academic of| 
modern doctrinaires? 

The latter possibility I doubt very much. Ob i 
servation and experience have taught me that our 
congregations would respond—and grow—with elec- 
trical enthusiasm under the spell of great preaching. 
It is not right, it is not even canny, to desert the noble 
genius of Unitarianism for the false gods of ritual on) 
the supposition that the latter accounts for the popu-| 
larity and loyalty of Episcopalians and Roman Catho-| 
lics. To be sure, a really great sermon every Sunday) 
is the achievement only of the most gifted and best| 
trained; but the old device of pulpit exchanges might) 
be revived if there was any prospect of benefit and| 
betterment for the congregations. Nor is great 
preaching a matter of natural endowment solely; rhe-|]} 
torical training and technique, as well as careful, || 
loving artistry, supply many defects. 

Let us take heart! The agenda for discussion on | 
Thursday afternoon at Cincinnati lists as Item G 
among the qualifications of a Unitarian minister the 
following: ““The ability to speak interestingly and | 
persuasively.’ (Ritualistic efficiency is Item F.) 
Let us all seek to attain the standard of a Fuller Brush 
salesman, at least, and some progress will be made. 
Whatever my colleagues do, I, at least, will do my best 
to be a ‘‘G-man.”’ | 
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Charles Lyttle. 


* * 


WHAT DOTH THE LORD DESIRE? 


| 
| 
. 
HE offer of P. W. A. funds to the Chicago churches |} 
for the purpose of financing educational and rec- 
reational projects has been rejected so far as 
the Protestant sector is concerned. The trustees of 
the Chicago Church Federation (Protestant) said that | 
in their judgment the acceptance of such an offer 
would constitute “a violation of the principle of sep- | 
aration of church and state.” | 
ae We commend this deed as a manly rejection of an 
insidious temptation. The offer no doubt was made | 
in good faith and without any ulterior motives. Its |} 
acceptance would have resulted in obvious and im- |} 
mediate good; but, in the long run and not so obviously, - | 
the churches would have signed away some of their 
liberty. . 
We recall with satisfaction that the churches, |} 
when finally awakened to the meaning of the proposi- |} 
tion, also rejected the notorious Goodwin Plan. ' 
The churches, it seems, can be counted upon to | 
act with sound common sense when an issue comes be- |} 
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ore them in spectacular form. Unfortunately, all 
isues are not spectacular, while many of them require 
ymething more than common sense if they are to be 
het in a manner becoming to religion. For instance: 

The Women’s Missionary Society is holding a 
»gular meeting, and in walks a well-mannered gentle- 
ian (or a smart-appearing woman). He is introduced 
y the president, and says, “Good afternoon, Ladies. 
| have a proposition here by which you can earn some 
honey. You can earn as much as $25. You could use 
(25, couldn’t you? (Stifled laughter.) You are not 
isked to pay out acent. All I ask is that you appoint 
‘member of your group to go around and introduce 
jie to the members of your church. I represent the 
urtis Publishing Company. You are all familiar with 
jie high quality of the Curtis publications. For every 
°n subscriptions to any of our magazines I will give 
ou He much) and the lady who works with me (so 
wuch).”’ 

Usually the response is: Why certainly. If you 
rant to shake a tree in our laps we will spread our 
prons. And so the Curtis Publishing Company 
ashes in on loyalty to the church and the church’s 
erennial need for money. Thus do the churches 
upport a most questionable trade practice and help 
eep the greatest advertising medium on earth the 
freatest advertising medium on earth, and become 
e facto allies of the anti-social attitudes springing 
fom vested interests. 

+ To say the least, we think this is a rather in- 
iscreet way of getting God glorified. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


LET US MAKE UP OUR MINDS 


'\NE of the many sad aspects of the present inter- 
; national uncertainty is the fear, expressed or 
unexpressed, that we as a nation shall be 
dragged” or ‘‘drawn’”’ into what now appears to be 
n inevitable European war. 

There is never any suggestion that we shall will- 
agly enter the war or that under no circumstances 
hall we ever enter the war—two positions which 
vould show that we as a people have at least made up 
ur minds about our foreign policy. The increasing 
‘read is that the force of circumstances over which 
7e renounce contro! shall make us fight on one side 
r the other whether we desire to do so or not. 
- Such a foreign policy lacks all backbone. The 
vorld has been startled at the vigor and persistency 
7ith which the British have directed their foreign 
iolicy during the last two months. It has evoked 
he respect on the one hand of Fascist Germany and 
n the other of the American Federation of Labor. 
Jur own dilatory policies are doing nothing whatso- 
ver either to clarify or solve the urgent problems 
thich confront every nation today. 

There is either a right or wrong in the actions of 
ations trying on the one hand to maintain the peace 
r on the other to allow of foreign expansion, and we 
an speak our voice on the matter; or we can admit 
hat we are not interested in the moral issues of other 
eople and absolutely refuse to fight under any provo- 
ation whatsoever, which would necessitate a complete 
everance of all trade relations with all warring na- 


tions. But to be “dragged” or ‘‘drawn’’ into war be- 
cause we have no policy, and thus leave our fate to 
the whim of the first accident that occurs, is both un- 
dignified and humiliating. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


GOOD PEOPLE—THE FOES OF ART 


T is a constant source of wonder that good and 
i pious people are the greatest foes of an advancing 
art, especially the art of the drama. Most official 
censorships are sincere, and almost invariably blunder- 
ing. They are most blundering in the field of drama, 
because an acted play strikes us with a vivid directness, 
and the greater its reality the more does it seem to the 
censor something to suppress, if the thing depicted 
does not please his moral standards. Thus plays of 
genuine artistic worth and high purpose, enlarging the 
scope of drama and the understanding of audiences, 
are frowned on, while worthless and perhaps salacious 
piffle passes uncensored. This has happened over 
and over, particularly in Boston. 

But there are censorships quite unofficial and 
even unconscious, which operate even more effectively 
to put a check on artistic progress. You find them in 
all towns and cities except the large centers. The 
local producing groups find the greatest difficulty in 
reaching artistic maturity simply because the local 
audiences are troubled and offended by adult plays. 
I know a Little Theater group in New England, who 
hesitated for two years before they screwed up courage 
to present “Street Scene” to the good and pious citizens 
who form the bulk of their audience. Any small 
Yankee town can safely put on that concoction of 
slap-stick and hocum, ‘The Old Homestead”; but 
if a local author should try to write a realistic equiva- 
lent of “Tobacco Road” (and there are, alas, plenty 
of places in New England which make Tobacco Road 
look almost civilized), nobody would dare produce his 
play. The good and pious would boycott the work of 
the nasty fellow. And it is significant that ‘Tobacco 
Road” was produced, not in Georgia, but on Broad- 
way. Sometimes one gets a little weary of the com- 
plaints that Broadway is the villain of American 
dramatic art. Without Broadway there could be no 
American dramatic art. 

The good and pious, of course, are prone to as- 
sume that the morals of a play are determined by 
what its characters do and say, not by the truth of 
the picture as we, the audience, set it into the whole 
pattern of known life. If, for example, the characters 
spout noble sentiments, let us say against war, and are 
obviously well-intentioned souls, it doesn’t seem to 
matter to the good and pious whether they bear any 
relation whatever to known reality, or whether their 
actions violate all the laws of probability. The play is 
“noble,” it is “well meaning,” and we are all urged to 
go to see it. We go, and we find it, perhaps, so far 
from reality, so improbable and dramatically false, 
that we who care for the standards and sanctities of 
art, are outraged. The good and pious are trying to 
substitute pulpit pounding for the probe of truth, and 
erecting one more barrier to the growth of a native 


drama. 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 
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From Our President’s Letter 


“A closer association with the women of other denominations in the same town is a 


custom that is happily growing. 


Often there is a union service each year, in which each 


takes part and serves in turn as hostess, choosing the speaker. Five-minute reports from 
each president give illuminating results. You cannot do this everywhere, but sometimes 
individuals if not groups can be gathered less formally. We want the same things—we 
go after them by different paths—and frequently you wil! find—oh! amazing discovery— 
that your path isn’t all it should be; it needs attention, to be broadened or strengthened 
and beautified. ‘Get acquainted with your neighbor, you might like him.’ ”’ 


Is Peace Really Desired? 


The continued preparedness program of 
all the nations has brought about the feared 
results. We no longer may try to ward off 
the present war, for it is occurring; just 
how many nations may be drawn in time 
alone can tell. 

In Europe in 1914 “‘so sensitive was the 
war trigger that any nation, tribe or even a 
single individual could have started a war 
at an hour’s notice, though no human 
power, however great, could stop it when 
once it had begun,’’ says Carrie Chapman 
Catt. 

All destroyers, fire-arms, submarines, 
tanks, airplanes, and poison gases have 
been made much more deadly in the inter- 
vening years. 


The result of training young men to ° 


fight and hate, to forsake spiritual ideals, 
is apparent in the literature, movies, radio 
programs, as well as in the increase of law- 
lessness and crime in the United States. 

Many refuse to work for peace lest 
there be a war of defense which may claim 
their sympathy and arouse their patriot- 
ism. 

It is too soon for us to have forgotten 
the propaganda and slogans that coaxed 
us into the war “‘to end war’’; that caused 
the breaking up of families and the break- 
ing down of civilization; that brought 
about the present economic crisis! 

If peace is really desired we must work 
for it and support the agencies trying to 
prevent war. 

Frederick J. Libby states: “Another 
world war threatens us! American tax- 
payers are being called upon this year to 
pay $1,000,000,000 in appropriations and 
borrowed money for the army and navy 
for purely military purposes. This is 
eight dollars for every man, woman and 
child in the United States.” 

It has been stated on good authority 
that probably less than 25,000 people are 
contributing to peace work. 

These two statements are enlightening 
and disturbing, and we should welcome a 
chance to contribute to the fund which 
the National Council for Prevention of 
War is endeavoring to raise for the peace 
work of the thirty-one affiliated organiza- 
tions. 


War is not inevitable. Those interested 
in the making of munitions, high explos- 
ives and deadly gases are always on the 
job, while we, the people who pay the 
taxes caused by the war, having all to lose, 
are inert. Wars will cease when we, the 
common people, rebel and refuse to be ex- 
ploited. 

Jane Addams closes her chapter in 
“Why Wars Must Cease’ in this way: “A 
Great Kingdom of Peace lies close at hand, 
ready to come into being if we would but 
turn toward it. To make it real is the 
task of the men and women who live upon 
the earth at this moment.” 

Books suggested for reading: 

“The Martial Spirit,” by Walter Millis. 

“The Road to War,” by Walter Millis. 

*“Peace with Honor,” by A. A. Milne. 

*“Wducating for Peace,’ by Elizabeth 
and John Lobingier. 

“Paths to Glory,’ by Humphrey Cobb. 

*“Why Wars Must Cease,” by ten 
prominent women. 

“Heaven High, Hell Deep,’? by Norman 
Archibald. 

Stella R. Root, 
Chairman Committee on Social Service. 


(*In Circulating Library of General 
Alliance.) 
* * 


“OUR NEXT STEP FORWARD”’ 


From the Monthly Letter issued by the 
British League. An address by Mrs. 
Thackray ai the Oxford Conference. 


Before any attempt to move forward 
we must first realize where we are. It 
seems to me that we have now plenty 
of machinery for our work—our branch 
meetings, rallies, conferences, etc., and we 
must take care not to add to these unless 
for very good reasons. But that does not 
mean that we must stand still. We are a 
living organism, so must move to avoid 
stagnation. In what direction? 

I. Be more intensive. (We are extensive 
enough for the present.) By this I mean 
that as much as possible all should be active 
workers, and not merely passive members, 
“listening to an address.” Let us dis- 
cover the enormous amount of potential 
ability wasted in the churches, and use it. 


, 


Perhaps the simplest and most poten|} 
work that all could do, is to help resto# 
the important habit of regular attendanq 
at public worship. Our churches have 4} 
their purpose to help us in our life. 
one part of our League work be that we a ih 
there to receive what has been prepared fa | 
us. 
II. Rely on small groups. My idealist | 
have a full and inspiring congregation | 
the Sunday, and then during the week tli 
work in our own small group in the direg 
tion in which our talents lie. This is th i 
only way of making sure that none Hf 
passed over, and a group will often be alt 
sponsible for work that an individual doe I 
not feel capable of tackling alone. l; 
III. Cultivate character, that is, intelli 
gence combined with kindness. ‘‘The bes f 
systems fail when men are selfish, meni 
tally and physically lazy, and lack good | 
Will ees 
Our work is not simply to provide maal} 
terial comfort. It is to have sympathyi}) 
and understanding and insight into tha) 
efforts others are making—the efforts in ou} 
own family and “of our neighbor,” in they 
sense of the parable of the Good Samaritan} 
So often we misjudge people because wel 
do not understand them. 
The League in the church must be com- 
parable to the mother in the home. 


j 


| 
| 
i 
should be ready to see what needs doing 
to give encouragement, to find friends fo 
the shy and awkward members, to “sense” 
the reasons why members fall away, and, | 
like the work of a good mother, the effo 
should be without fuss and waste of energy. 
That is why I gave as an ideal, intelligence 
coupled with kindness. Understandin 
(the work of the mind), kindness (the 
heart or the soul); if we use both we shoul 
go forward a living force which will con-} 
tinue to be a strength and a blessing te 
“our neighbors.’’ 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


co 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Thirty-six of the thirty-nine directors } 
for New England, one director for New 
York, and twelve committee chairmen |) 
were present at the Board meeting on Sep> 
tember 27, in the Fifield Room at 25 — 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
The president presided, and called fo 
reports of summer activities. ‘The treas- } 
urer announced the receipt of a legacy 0 
$2,000 from the estate of Miss Mary ¥ 
Bartlett, ‘the same to be held as a perma: 
nent fund, the income to be used for #! 
benefit of dependent widows and childrei 
of Unitarian clergymen.” 
The 576 visitors to headquarters this } 
summer have included members from tht 
Netherlands, England, Canada, Cali 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, Michi 
gan, Minnesota, New York, New Jersey 
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iio, Pennsylvania, Texas, District of 
olumbia and Wisconsin. 

A request was presented for publica- 
m of Dr. Frederick R. Griffin’s five chapel 
iks at the Shoals, to be in the form of a 
soklet entitled “The Most Precious 
hing in Life.’ 

Announcements were made of Alliance 
fetings at the Biennial Conference, in 
‘meinnati, Ohio: Board Meeting at 10 
'm. on Monday, October 28, and the 
neheon at 1 p. m. on Tuesday, both to 
‘held at the Netherland Plaza. 


* ok 


IMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SERVICE 


‘Special attention is called to an open 
eeting of the Massachusetts Committee 
1 Social Service to be held Wednesday, 
etober 30, at 10.30 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 
f Beacon Street, Boston. A new plan for 
lucation toward peace in the ‘Peace 
onds” sponsored by the National Coun- 
{for Prevention of War will be explained. 
his plan will present a practical method 
‘at may be used in the branches in con- 
section with peace work. 
» An account of the work for diabetic boys 
, Prendergast Preventorium will also be 
ven. 
Julia C. Schoenfeldt, Chairman. 

* ES 

NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


Fiday, November 1. 10.30 a.m. The 
Cheerful Letter Conference in Eliot 
‘Hall, 25 Beacen Street, Boston, Mass. 
An invitation to attend this conference 
is extended to all interested persons. 
londay, November 4. 10.30 a. m. 
'The Monday Conference of Alliance 
| branches in Edward Everett Hale 
‘Chapel, First Church, Boston, 64 Marl- 
|boro Street. Presiding officer, Mrs. 
‘Thomas G. Rees. Address, “A Program 
‘for a Unitarian Church,” by Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin. 

riday, November 15. 1l1.a.m. The Post 
Office Mission Conference in Eliot Hall, 
' 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Address by 
| Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. Subject, ‘The 
| Center of the Universe.” 

ene 


ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM 


| Mrs. Frederick A. Hall is chairman of 
ne Program Committee of the Stockton, 
talif., branch, which meets twice a 
aonth. She presents the following care- 
illy prepared program: 


God gave man an upright countenance to 
survey the heavens, and to look up- 
ward to the stars.” Ovid. 

ubject: “Modern Trends in Religion.” 


The nation that has the schools, has the 
future.” Bismarck. . 
ubject: “Modern Trends in Education.” 


The only true aristocracy is that of the 
mind, and character is the king. The 
real nation is that one in which all have 
a right to work, to earn, and to live 

decently.” 

ubject: ‘““The New Youth Movement.” 


“Equality causes no war.” Solon. 


Subject: ‘‘Peace.”’ 


“What happens to one of us, sooner or 
later happens to all; we have always 
been unescapably involved in a com- 
mon destiny.” G. D. Herron. 

Subject: “National Affairs.” 


“We have committed the Golden Rule to 
memory; let us now commit it to life.” 
Edwin Markham. 

Subject: ‘The Life of Jesus.” 


“Art happens; no hovel is safe from it, no 
prince may depend on it, the vastest 
intelligence cannot bring it about, and 
puny efforts to make it universal end 
in quaint comedy, and coarse farce.” 
Whistler. 

Subject: ‘“Modern Trends in Art.” 


“There is music wherever there is harmony, 
order or proportion.” Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

Subject: ‘““Modern Trends in Music.” 


“Man is the merriest species of the crea- 
tion; all above or below him are seri- 
ous.”’ Addison. 

Subject: “A School of Self-Expression.” 
(A recreational program.) 


“Art ig more Godlike than science; science 
discovers, art creates.”” John Opie. 

Subject: ‘““A Short Excursion into Modern 
Science.” 


“The Play’s the thing.”’ Shakespeare. 
Subject: “Modern Trends in Plays.” 


“Every man is a volume, if you know how 
to read him.” Channing. 
Subject: “Modern Trends in Literature.” 


“Blessed are the joy makers.” WN. P. 
Willis. 

Subject: “Humorous Odds and Ends in 
the Way of Experience.’”’ By members 


of the branch. 


“To believe in immortality is one thing; 
but it is first needful to believe in life.” 
Stevenson. 

Subject: ‘Easter.”’ 


At the close of each meeting there is 
discussion of the subject, or a presentation 
of a current event by a member. 


* * 


A DIRECTOR’S TRUST 


A director of the General Alliance once 
said to me, “I like being a director. It is 
such an honor, and really there is very 
little work to do!’”’ I hope sincerely you 
new directors have no such idea. True, it 
is a position of honor, but more than that, 
it is one of trust. When you become a 
director you become a steward—a servant, 
if you will—and the honor is in this very 
opportunity for service. 

You stand in an important place—a 
link between the General Alliance and 


your branches, and it is your duty to lead, 
not force, them into the way they should 
go. I say lead, advisedly, for without 
doubt your first care is to take a spirit 
of friendliness with you wherever you go. 
A new director may find that the greatest 
part of her first year’s accomplishment is 
the establishment of this sort of contact. 
Get the confidence of your branches. Win 
your presidents. Make them admire you 
a little, respect you more, and like you 
most of all. 

Next, stress the romance of the work; 
never allow it to become prosy or dull. 
Take it upon yourself to know what you 
should know of the General Alliance. 

Make it live in the telling. 

All this is important, but may I remind 
you that behind all your work, to have it 
successful, must be the consciousness that 
these branches are church organizations, 
and as such should be spiritually minded. 
The real reason for the being of the Women’s 
Alliance, its purpose, is not to provide 
entertainment nor intellectual stimulus, 
not primarily to teach social betterment, 
nor politics, but it is to spread religion. 
Yes, religion, which in its essence is so 
simple—“‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”” ‘Your daily life is your temple 
and your religion.”’ 

Radiate your own faith and whenever 
possible leave your branches with a word 
of inspiration. 


“T gay the whole earth and all the stars in 
the sky are for religion’s sake. 

I say no man has ever been half devout 
enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worshipped 
half enough, 

None has begun to think how divine he 
himself is, and how certain the future 
Neg” 

Helen G. Wise, 
Vice-president for New England. 


NEW YORK PROGRAM 


The program of the branch Alliance in 
the Community Church, New York, is 
based on the “Program of Social Action”’ 
issued by the Department of Social Re- 
lations of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Such topics as these will be dis- 
cussed: “The United States and the Col- 
lective System,” “Security in an Inter- 
dependent World,” ‘Nationalism,’ ‘The 
American Family in a Changing World,” 
“The Preparation of Youth for Life in a 
Just Society,” “Social Security,” and “The 
Challenge of Social Action to the Church.” 


General Alliance Reporter 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Carol Hartwell, Editor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Beacon Song 


The Beacon Song and Service Book. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 294 pp. $1.00. 
($.90 in quantity of twenty-five or more.) 

A careful appraisal of “The Beacon Song 
and Service Book”’ leads to a genuine con- 
viction that a truly modern and progressive 
manual of worship has now appeared for 
use by the liberal churches of American 
Protestantism. The principles upon which 
such a book should be based have been ex- 
pressed by educational experts several 
times, but the actual building of such a 
guide for the conduct of worship, on an 
adequate scale for general church-school 
use, had not appeared. For many years 
to come it seems most probable that this 
high and brilliant publication will be the 
standard in the progressive churches of 
countless denominations throughout the 
United States. 

Those who have had the experience 
of collecting hymn books for the purpose 
of building services of worship know that 
the average Sunday school hymnal is an 
aggregation of irreconcilable compromises. 
From time immemorial committees in- 
structed to prepare a book for wide distri- 
bution have tremblingly surrendered to 
the demand for “old favorites” which out- 
rage every musical canon, and in order to 
avoid displeasure to the orthodox temper 
have included theological statements in 
three-quarter time which no modern 
churchman would tolerate for thirty 
seconds if they appeared in prose form. 
In the field of church-school-worship ma- 
terials the reviewer had concluded, not 
without some cynicism, that no honest 
Christian ever survived the rigors of a 
hymn-book compilation. The book under 
discussion on this page has restored his 
faith. There is not, to his knowledge, a 
single hymn, chorale or plain song in “The 
Beacon Song and Service Book” for which 
a conscientious musician or educated lay- 
man need offer public apologies. 

To the church-school worker this single 
volume will be of inestimable value. In- 
telligent, unsentimental and tested ele- 
ments of worship covering the wide range 
of modern religious themes are here made 
available. It is a piece of work which 
should have been prepared years ago had 
some publishers had the courage to defy 
the timidity and traditional inertia of de- 
nominational editors. “The Beacon Song 
and Service Book” is a very considerable 
contribution to the achievement of present- 
day religious liberalism. Instead of a 
single creed for liberals, which is by defini- 
tion a contradiction in terms, this song 
and service book offers the actual materials 
for liberals to use in free worship. It is 
steeped in the Christian tradition and 


and Service Book 


preserves a great body of historic elements 
in both music and prose which are dateless 
in their value, yet there is also a wide in- 
clusiveness which is seen in the presenta- 
tion of hymns and readings from contem- 
porary writers both within and without the 
Christian Church. It is a pleasure to ob- 
serve that the measuring stick of the edi- 
tors in the sélection of the contents seems 
to have been that of spiritual vitality, ar- 
tistic merit and intellectual integrity, 
rather than mere doctrine and famili- 
arity. 

There are four tests one might apply to 
a manual of worship in judging its quality 
and practical value in the average liberal 
church school. By each test the Beacon 
Song and Service Book appears to be a 
signal achievement in its field. 

First, there is the matter of source ma- 
terials. The prayers have been selected 
from many of the finest collections and 
liturgies. The Grey Book, Youlden’s 
Social Worship, Rauschenbusch’s Prayers 
for the Social Awakening, John Hunter’s 
Devotional Services, and that excellent 
volume, Prayers for Junior Worship, are 
among those employed. Literary and re- 
ligious standards have been rigorously 
maintained, as is evinced by the following 
list of contemporary authors: Edgar Lee 
Masters, Rabindranath Tagore, Hamlin 
Garland, Jeanette E. Perkins, Laura E. 
Richards and Nancy Byrd Turner. These 
are in addition to the inclusion of selections 
from long-accepted authors within the 
Christian tradition: Luther, St. Francis, 
George Eliot, Browning, Arnold, Whittier, 
Tennyson, Clough, and many others. 

Second, there is the matter of a wide 
range of liberal religious interests. The 
committee has nowhere deserved more 
congratulation than here. Every student 
of religion will cheer the wisdom in the 
themes chosen for worship services, in the 
religious ideas represented, and in the 
variety of human interest clearly stamped 
as the high business of a living religious 
faith. 

We find five major divisions of the 
life of the spirit: The World of Nature, 
The Spirit of Man, Our Inheritance, What 
Men Live By, and The Circling Year. 
It is an interesting exploration to tabulate 
the specific religious ideas central today 
in liberal thought, and then to observe how 
effectively the committee succeeded in 
drawing their circumference around al- 
most all. This is the first service book of 
any size which the new humanists can em- 
ploy without crossed fingers. Some of the 
hymns in every important section have 
no theistic language. A good third of the 
services can be used by all humanists. 


This has not been true of any earlier man i 
of worship in general usage. i 
Third, there is the matter of the hym: } 
chants, plain songs and responses. Muli 
has been the Inchcape Rock of most hymmlp 
book committees. A perusal of the hy3 
nals of the past fifty years with their stro}} 
listing to the side of gospel songs has ¢o i 
vinced many sober critics that there |}hi 
something satanic about the religious m |) 
of the average Protestant church. T 


i 
245 hymns in this book include clasg|f 
hymns which conform to high musiaj} 
standards obviously held to with Sparta} 
courage by the editors, as well as manyall 
and excellent hymns rarely availabliij 
The music is of high quality and singabl 
including many chorales, carols and fo 
tunes. It is difficult to praise too hight} 
the labors of the music editors, for it is k i 
this test that many of us have grown cy i 
cal about the possibility of a childrenii] 
book which would teach them both och 
music and good religion. The servic i 
music alone deserves a paragraph of grat | 
tude. 
Fourth, there is the matter of how til} 
prepare and conduct a worship servic 1) 
This test of a hymn book to our knowledgil} 
has never before been relevant, for un 
the proofs of “The Beacon Song anih 
Service Book” appeared this reviewer hall} 
never seen an orderly, simple and intelldl} 
gent preface included in a hymn boodly 
written for the single purpose of telling i i 
experienced leaders how to use this particull) 
lar book or how to plan for the experience! ; 
of worship. It is in no sense a lack ‘| 
proportion, but a sense of appreciation} 
which leads us to say that the Introductor#) 
Materials in this book are the finest thing) 
about the entire enterprise. The construe } 
tion of an entire manual for church schools I 
has not before found its way into the handg 
of ministers and directors, until this mont 
of October, 1935. 
The publication of this book may wel 


contribute to a new era in the corpor} 
} 


ate life of our liberal churches, where am 


enriched worship will correct a dry andj 
abstract intellectualism. The richness | 


4 


worship materials, the clear suggestions fort} 
the conduct of worship for young peopl ii 
and the implicit assumption that the propery 
conduct of worship is a root necessity 0 
a living religion, all conspire to indicate i 
that liberalism is not the jejune thing the}) 
more caustic critics say it is. Dr. F. Rill 
Barry suggested in his lectures, ‘‘Chris-} 
tianity and the New World,” that “religion 
is correctly judged by its worship.”” W 
have cause to rejoice, for the depth andj} 
meaning of our worship cannot but be in-}) 
creased when this liturgical guide and} 
hymnal finds its way into general usage. fi 
Children taught to worship (rather than} 
taught to endure the blatant “opening} 
exercises” of a few decades ago) will not} 
find themselves ecclesiastical orphans when 
they reach their majority. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
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stimulating Programs at Autumn Conferences 


Minnesota 
"he forty-eighth annual gathering of 
Minnesota Conference was held in the 
st Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn., 
‘ober 9 and 10. The local newspapers 
re excellent publicity before, during, 
|. after the conference. This fact, 
pled with the attendance of repre- 
tatives from almost every society in 
' state, made the conference’s well- 
anced program a stimulating success. 
he church, religious education, social 
ion, liberalism and its relation to world 
nifications, were all under survey by the 
ious speakers. A present and a past 
retary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ence filled the program for the first 
nlic meeting, in the persons of Rev. 
i R. Call and Rev. Raymond B. Bragg. 
r. Call spoke on the liberal church- 
m’s opportunity and responsibility in 
' realm of spiritual enrichment. His 
‘xk was an examination of the function of 
: liberal church, and its consecration to 
+ opportunities presented to it by this 
» “A great uniformity has been brought 
aut by modern technical resources,” he 
d. “Whilst this has knit us together, at 
= same time there is a wide gulf between 
s varied mechanical skill and spiritual 
pose. It needs to be bridged. What 
‘lack is a spirit of unselfishness, and a 
rage to dedicate what we have to the 
mon good. Our basic problem is not 
litical or economic, but a spiritual one. 
2 need a combination of rationality and 
ial action which emphasizes human 
ues and freedom.”’ 
Mr. Bragg spoke twice. On both occa- 
ns he dealt with European affairs, more 
necially those of Germany, where he 
ont several weeks this summer. His first 
ik was on ‘“‘The Status of Liberalism To- 
ly.” He seemed to agree with Reinhold 
‘ebuhr that liberalism was found wanting 
‘cause it did not succeed in putting into 
actise the ideals which it had generated 
to the body of life. We blissfully assume 
at men want freedom, whereas the plain 
et is, according to Mr. Bragg, that mil- 
ms are welcoming authoritarianism and 
ctatorships. 
In his second talk Mr. Bragg spoke for 
, hour on “‘Present Trends in Germany,” 
id answered questions at the ‘close con- 
rning Germany’s recent successful foreign 
olicy in making a naval compact with 
reat Britain, and in escaping from the 
ilitary clauses of the Versailles treaty. 
his has given Germany a new sense of 
eedom, not for individuals, but as a whole. 
itler’s reputation seems to bear a charmed 
e, Mr. Bragg said. Nevertheless, the 
nomic clutch is slowly tightening, and 
e things that might draw Hitler and 
‘ussolini together are not so strong as 
ose which are driving them apart. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the 
epartment of Religious Education of the 


American Unitarian Association, spoke at 
the afternoon session on ‘“‘Who is Re- 
sponsible for Religious Education?” There 
are three current conceptions of educa- 
tion, according to Mr. Kuebler: as formal 
instruction, as training for life, and as 
creative personal and social experience. 
The school, church, and home are all con- 
tributing factors. He stressed the incon- 
sistency of parents who ‘‘dump”’ their 
children into a church school, but never 
attend the church, and called forth a profit- 
able discussion as to newer methods of 
Bible instruction. 

Mrs. H. F. Kranstover of St. Paul, 
Minn., regional vice-president of the 
Women’s Alliance for the Northwest, 
addressed a women’s luncheon, and Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, spoke at a joint minis- 
ters’ and laymen’s luncheon, giving an 
admirable and succinct account of the 
work of the Commission of Appraisal, 
of which he is chairman. He described the 
personnel, aims, and methods of the Com- 
mission, what had been accomplished so 
far, and some of his hopes concerning it, 
in a timely address. 

At the business sessions, presided over 
by Dr. Eliot, vice-president of the confer- 
ence, the usual appropriations were made. 
In the case of the annual appropriation to 
the Minnesota state Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, the whole of the amount is 
to be placed in the hands of the young 
people with full power to spend it for the 
summer school at Hanska, Minn. 

A discussion that may eventuate in an 
epochal move was the result of a statement 
made by Rev. Henry J. Adlard, minister 
of the Duluth church, concerning the 
possibility of purchasing forty acres of 
land on the shores of Sand Lake, twelve 
miles from Virginia, Minn. There are a 
number of equipped government buildings 
on this land, soon to be vacated. It would 
be an ideal spot for a “Mid-West Star 
Island” for young people and others. 

Rev. Milma S. Lappala, minister of the 
Free Christian Church of Virginia, gave 
further details, showing a blueprint and 
picture of the lake and buildings. Alex 
Savolainen, a member of the Virginia 
church, offered to donate a wooded island, 
which lies half a mile from the mainland of 
the same lake, to the project. 

The whole scheme aroused great in- 
terest. No immediate action could be 
taken on this, or any other desirable spot; 
but the general idea met with a ready re- 
sponse. A committee of seven, one from 
each of the Minnesota Unitarian societies, 
is to be appointed to consider the matter 
further. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Mrs. J. R. Downey of St. Paul; 
vice-president, S. V. Ballou of Duluth; 
treasurer, Miss Jessie Ware of St, vaulls 
secretary, Mr. Bragg. 


At the closing fellowship dinner Mr. 
Adlard presided. The after-dinner speakers 
were: Dr. Eliot, Mrs. Kranstover, Dr. 
Auchampaugh of Duluth, Mrs. Lappala, 
Mr. Kuebler, and Rev. John Flint of 
Underwood. 

Henry J. Adlard. 


South Middlesex 


The South Middlesex Conference gath- 
ered Sunday, October 6, in the auditorium 
of the First Parish in Weston, Mass., for 
its 181st session. More than 225 dele- 
gates, representing twenty-three churches, 
were present to inspect the chapel and 
church in Weston, both buildings of ex- 
quisite design, and to hear the excellent 
speakers. 

Three short addresses of appeal were 
presented to the conference at the opening 
of the evening session, as Dr. Walter R. 
Hunt, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Sanger of The Christian 
Register, and Rev. Herbert Hitchen, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Society in 
Newton, Mass., briefly stated the needs 
and aims of the A. U. A., The Register, 
and Proctor Academy. 

The devotional services of the day were 
impressive and wholesome. At the be- 
ginning of the afternoon session Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, who is now retiring from 
fifteen years leadership of the Unitarian 
Society in Melrose, Mass., led a devout 
and impressive period of worship. The 
evening session was initiated by devotions 
under the direction of Rev. Joseph Barth, 
now beginning his ministry with the 
Channing Society in Newton. 

The hymns of the day were sung with 
fine spirit and enthusiasm from Daniel 
Ben Judah’s 14th century ‘‘Praise to the 
Living God” to the closing carol by Ed- 
mund Hamilton Sears, one-time minister 
of the First Parish in Weston, “It came 
upon the midnight clear.” 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Professor Muriel Streibert Curtis of Welles- 
ley College. Professor Curtis is super- 
visor of religious education at St. Andrews 
Episcopal Church in Wellesley, Mass., 
and the author of a book entitled ‘“Youth 
and the Bible.’’ She emphasized the need 
that children have of a sense of security. 
She said: ‘It is natural for children to trust 
and have confidence. Economic inse- 
curity should not touch the life of the 
child. We wish children to keep the open 
mind and also to keep this sense of security 
and trust.’’ The speaker then gave prac- 
tical suggestions of methods. “We ean 
she said, ‘‘share our sense of the mystery of 
life. Religion should be a flaming fire— 
sometimes it is a smoldering spark. Can 
we put it in its right place? Can we still 
teach that justice and a merciful God lie 
back of the world.” 

The second speaker of the afternoon was 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, minister of 
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the First Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
and lecturer at Harvard Divinity School. 
His subject was: ‘The Service of Worship.” 
“Worship for youth,” he said, “‘should be 
the same thing as worship for adults. It 
should awaken the same spirit and invite 
the same response.” The starting of 
valuable trains of thought; the sense that 
the trivial, mean and tawdry is out of place; 
the elevation to a sense of unity and order, 
these are some of the ends of worship. 

The evening speaker was Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, who told of “The Love of God 
as Shown in the Human Body.” After 
many years of the practice of medicine 
and long association with the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Dr. Cabot has become 
convinced that there is a wisdom in the 
economy of the human body. He told in 
detail of the reserve, balance, compensa- 
tions and defenses which are shown in the 
history of individual men and women, also 
of the factor of reserve upon which life 
draws. The church was filled to the doors 
with people who listened intently to Dr. 
Cabot’s address. 

The Weston Community chorus of 
twenty-five voices gave exquisite selec- 
tions and the meeting was closed by a 
benediction by the minister, Rev. Miles 
Hanson, Jr. 

Channing Brown. 


North Middlesex 


Sixty-six delegates from eleven churches 
attended the annual meeting of the North 
Middlesex Conference at the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church, Nashua, 
N. H., October 13. Rev. Otto Lyding, 
minister of the church, led the opening 
devotional service. 

At the business meeting the delegates 
were addressed by Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sanger, representing The Christian Regis- 
ter, who told of the plans of the publication 
for coming issues and asked the support of 
her hearers. The invitation of the First 
Parish, Ashby, Mass., to hold the June 
meeting of the conference in its church, 
was accepted. 

The address of the afternoon was by 
Rey. John H. Wilson, minister of the 
First Congregational Unitarian Church of 
Littleton, Mass., who spoke of “‘The Tem- 
per of the British People in the Present 
Crisis.” Mr. Wilson, who has recently 
returned from a trip to England and Scot- 
land, said that both Communism and Fas- 
cism are unpopular in Great Britain. 
After outlining the situation in some detail 
Mr. Wilson answered questions from the 
floor. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: 
president emeritus, Thomas H. Elliott of 
Lowell, Mass.; president, Roscoe C. Turner 
of Tyngsboro, Mass.; vice-presidents, 
Frederick A. Tuttle of Lowell and Miss 
A. M. Drew of Westford, Mass.; secretary, 
Miss Caroline Wright of Chelmsford, 


Mass., and treasurer, Joseph A. Harwood 
of Littleton. 


PROCTOR SUNDAY 


The Proctor Finance Committee has 
designated November 17 as Proctor Sun- 
day. Circulars are being sent to all Uni- 
tarian churches asking the ministers to 
give notice of the campaign and appeal for 
contributions that day. In many churches 
the weekly contribution will undoutedly 
be given to this cause. In other churches, 
they may decide to allow the finance com- 
mittee to send circulars direct to the mem- 
bers of their congregation, and will send 
the names and addresses to headquarters. 
The slogan is: ‘‘A dollar or more from every 
Unitarian.” If an average of a dollar were 
received, the financial problem would be 
solved. 

The committee has been successful in 
its campaign this summer to the extent of 
raising over $7,000 in addition to the grant 
of $5,000 from the American Unitarian 
Association. About $4,000 more is needed 
to pay off the pressing indebtedness, and 
the committee feels confident that this can 
be done on Proctor Sunday. 

Carl B. Wetherell, after eight years of 
faithful service, has been called to take 
charge of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, and the school is now running 
under the efficient faculty. The trustees 
have had many interesting applications 
for the position, and a sub-committee 
is active in looking up their qualifications 
in order to select an active and capable 
man who will not only attract students, 
but also strengthen the faculty and solve 
the financial problems. 

* 


* 


STUDENT WORKERS TO MEET 


A dinner conference in the interest of 
Unitarian-Universalist work with college 
and university students will be held in 
connection with the Biennial Conference 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 29, at 5.45 p.m., in the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. 

After the dinner, speakers from several 
college centers will give accounts of their 
work with students. An outstanding 
Unitarian speaker at college assemblies 
and forums will present his conception of 
the message of the Unitarian movement 
to college students. Rev. William H. 
Gysan, director of Unitarian-Universalist 
student work, will preside. 

All students at the conference who are 
interested in the Unitarian student-work 
program are invited to be present. 

* * 


Plainfield, N. J.—Rev. Alson H. Rob- 
inson, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society, is delivering a series of nine ser- 
mons on the general topic “Toward an 
Understanding of Unitarianism.” His 
subjects are to be “Our Unitarian Heri- 
tage,” “Distinctive Values of Unitarian- 
ism,” “The Peculiar Problems of Uni- 
tarians,” ‘Religious Convictions of Plain- 
field Unitarians,” and “How Unitarianism 
Functions.” 


INSTALLATION SERVICE FOR t 
MR. GALE HELD AT SAL Eth 
That “religious liberalism, if it is to ii 
on into the new world in the making, m 
choose between brute force and might | 
the one hand, and cooperation and justii# 
on the other’ was the keynote of the ( i 
mon, “Liberalism Old and New,”’ preach#if 
by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Tuff | , 
School of Religion, Sunday evening, OF 
tober 6, in the church of the First Congt | i 
gational Society in Salem, Mass., on 4 { 
occasion of the installation of the ney 
minister, Rev. Bradford E. Gale. 
Skinner said in part: “Every religio 
movement springs from the soil of the tin 
which gives it birth. Nineteenth-cent 
individualism, capitalism, and rationalis 
gave to the world the old religious libera \ 
ism. Today these foundation stones of oun! 
movement are crumbling before the foreq 
of anewera. A new religious liberalisny 
in tune with the social, economic, anf ) 
philosophical trends of the new day, m St 
be born if our movement is to live. Thi} 
new world in the making is to be shaped bit 
one of two forces: Might or Cooperatio1 
Strife, hatred, intolerance, and lust "| 


, 


power are sending our civilization into 
new era bound for inevitable doom | 
Tolerance, cooperation between all classes} 
races, and creeds, and justice practised Dy 
all, can send our civilization into a ne’ 
era which shall be the very kingdom 
God. Liberals must choose which cours¢ 
they will take.” | 

i 

; 


| 


| 
| i 
Several hundred friends and members off 
the church, as well as many personal 
friends of Mr. Gale, gathered in the o iy 
meetinghouse to witness the service ¢ i 
installation, which was preceded by a half 
hour of organ music. Duncan Howlett, 
minister of the Second Church in Salem 
opened the service with an invocation 
Dr. James C. Duncan, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Clinton, Mass., read 
few words from the Epistle of Paul # 
Timothy as the lesson of the evening. 
The act of installation was performed by 
Harold B. Pingree, chairman of the stané 
ing committee of the church, following thi 
custom of the free churches. Dr. Charles 
E. Park, minister of the First Church in} 
Boston, Mass., gave the installatioi 
prayer. 
The charge to the minister was given bj 
Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, dean-emeritus 0 
the Tufts School of Religion. Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston 
gave the charge to the congregation. Dr 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Americat 
Unitarian Association, brought greetin 
from the fellowship of Unitarian churche 
and Dr. Milo E. Pearson, minister of Re 
Tabernacle Church (Congregational), ¢ 
daughter church of the Society, gave th 
welcome to the community. 1, 
The special music for the occasion was | 
sung by Roy K. Patch, tenor, and Ray 
mond C. Katon, baritone, soloists of the 
church choir. 


i! 
f 
| 
. 
| 
i 
} 
| 
} 
| 
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ZACE RESOLVE PASSED BY 
4 SOCIAL JUSTICE FELLOWSHIP 


P The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
I stice, at a meeting held at 25 Beacon 
reet, Boston, Mass., Monday, October 
4, passed the following resolution: 

i‘‘To the workers of America: the execu- 
Give committee of the Unitarian Fellow- 
jip for Social Justice in session in Boston, 
jonday, October 14, appeals to the 
workers of America to enter at once into 
tion against the war activities which 
‘ain threaten to engulf the world in strife. 
‘We urge you to practise non-coopera- 
“jon with all nations engaged in warfare 
37 refusing to assist in manufacturing 
}junitions and supplies of any kind which 
jay tend to aid and comfort the people 
4@, those countries, and to refrain from buy- 
g, selling, or transporting the same.” 


| MR. SUTHERLAND RESIGNS 

Rev. Eugene W. Sutherland, minister 
tnce 1931 of the Clifton Unitarian 
urch, Louisville, Ky., resigned his pas- 
‘Shrate October 1. 


3 


* * 

MRS. JOSEPH MAY 

4%) Mrs. Elizabeth Justice May, widow of 
ir. Joseph May, who was minister and 
Hiinister emeritus of the First Unitarian 
lhurch of Philadelphia, Pa., 1875-1918, 
Miied September 10, at the age of eighty- 
Hven years. The daughter of Warren 
listice, one of Philadelphia’s vigorous anti- 
avery leaders, Mrs. May from her youth 
® her last days took a thoughtful interest 
1 the social and political affairs of the 
ity and of the country. She attained a 
road culture in music, literature and 
| ave] and was a painter of merit. Through 
bng years she was a constant and zealous 
Maember of the First Church. She was a 
Kdoer of the word and not a hearer only”’ of 
Whe Unitarian faith. She had grace and 
Inarm and also the strong convictions of a 
yorong character. A happy sense of humor, 
| very kind heart, a vital interest in people 
nd contemporary movements, enabled her 
Hib preserve to a great age a youthful and 
jadiant spirit. 

REV. FRANK RANDALL GALE 

i} Rev. Frank Randall Gale, who died in 
soston, Mass., October 2, after serving in 
he Unitarian ministry for thirty-six 
ears, was marked for all who knew him by 
he evident genuineness of his interest in 
Heligion. There was never anything forced 
r merely professional about his minis- 
lerial activities. From boyhood he loved 
‘he church, and even the last Sunday of 
is life found him in his accustomed at- 
lendance at public worship. His sincerity 
‘s a minister followed naturally from his 
nterest in religion as a man. 

/ Born in Barre, Vt., in 1872, Mr. Gale 
was educated at Goddard Seminary, then 
o-educational, at Tufts College, from 
iwhich he received the degree of bachelor 
bf arts in 1897, and at the Harvard Divinity 


School. He began his ministry as a sum- 
mer preacher at Sudbury, Mass., during 
his student days, and then served at Stowe, 
Vt., where he was ordained in 1899, and for 
ten years, from 1902 to 1912, at Berlin, 
Mass., where he later made his summer 
home. During the war, while living in 
Brockton, Mass., Mr. Gale supplied for 
some time at Tyngsboro, Mass., and in 
1918 was called to the Follen Church So- 
ciety in East Lexington, Mass., where he 
remained for over four years in what was 
one of his happiest and most active pas- 
torates. In 1922 he removed to Dorchester, 
Mass., and served for seven years as minis- 
ter of the Channing Church. His last 
settlement was at Winthrop, Mass., 
during 1929 and 1930. 

Mr. Gale was a devoted member of the 
ministerial associations to which he be- 
longed, especially of the Cambridge As- 
sociation during his East Lexington pas- 
torate, and, since 1922, of the Boston As- 
sociation, which he entertained at his 
Dorchester home last spring. Among his 
other interests, Mr. Gale was a lover of 
music, and in the last few years found a 
great deal of pleasure in playing: the guitar, 
which was his favorite instrument. 

In 1904 Mr. Gale married Effie Anna 
Merrill, who survives him. He also leaves 
one son, William, who is in business in 
Williamsport, Pa., and two daughters, 
Mrs. Frank R. Moran of Medford, Mass., 
and Miss Alberta Gale of Dorchester. 


Milo Wood, now of Albany, N. Y., also 
had his home with the Gales from the 
time when he was a small boy. 

Mr. Gale was a man of simple and sin- 
cere faith, whose devotion to the church 
made him inevitably a forceful preacher 
and a faithful parish minister. His pres- 
ence will be keenly missed at those minis- 
terial gatherings of which he was so de- 
voted an attendant, and to the serious 
worth of which he always added by his own 
earnestness. 

Frank O. Holmes. 
REV. DANIEL M. WILSON 

Rey. Daniel M. Wilson, minister emeri- 
tus of the First Parish of Dover, Mass., 
died at his home in Newport, R. I., Oc- 
tober 10, at the age of eighty-seven. Mr. 
Wilson, who had lived in Newport since 
his retirement ten years ago, was born in 
Paisley, Scotland, and came to this coun- 
try as a young man. He was graduated 
from the Harvard Divinity School in 
1872, and was ordained in the same year. 

In addition to holding pastorates at 
Melrose, Malden, and Northfield, Mass., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Kennebunk, Me,, Quincy, 
Mass., and Dover, Mr. Wilson served for a 
time as superintendent for New England 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

His widow, Mrs. Ella Callista Wilson, 
two daughters, the Misses Helen C. and 
Marjorie Wilson, and a son, Ronald M. 
Wilson, survive. 


Beginning in the Next Issue 


The Christian Register 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SERIES 


‘“‘The Aims and Objectives of Religious Education,’’ by Angus H. Mac- 
Lean, professor of religious education, St. Lawrence University. 


“Teaching through Dramatics,’’ by Mary Lawrance, instructor in religious 
education, Pacifie Unitarian School for the Ministry. 


“Teaching That Touches Life,’’ by Adelaide Case, professor of religious 
education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

‘“‘The Personal Enrichment of the Teacher,’’ by Frederick M. Eliot, 
minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


“Young People and the Church,’’ by Edward H. Bonsall, Jr., of the 
Pennsylvania State Council of Christian Education. 


‘How to Use the Bible,’’ by Theodore G. Soares, minister of the Neighbor- 


hood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 


‘“‘Discussion as a Theory and Method in Religious Education,” by Har- 
rison §. Elliott, professor of religious education and psychology, Union 


Theological Seminary. 


‘“‘Education for the Christian Social Order,’’ by Waitstill H. Sharp, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church, Meadville, Pa. 


““Worship,’’ by Marie Cole Powell, associate professor of elementary religious 


education. 
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The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to 
Charles R. Joy, Director of the Division 
of Public Relations, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Why does the Association spend 
money abroad while need exists at 
home? 


First, because the Association is 
trustee of money which must be spent 
in foreign missionary work. 

Second, because the need in many lib- 
eral centers abroad far exceeds any 
known need in America. 

Third, because our religion impels us 
to unselfish giving. 

Fourth, because we are trying to 
strengthen the bonds that bind the 
world together in peace and brother- 
hood. 

It should be noted that out of a total 
budget for 1935-1936 of $185,000, ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors last 
May, only $5,390 are set aside for the 
entire expenditures of the Department 
of Foreign Relations. This is less than 
three percent of our budget. Itisnota 
record to fill us with concern, unless it 
be concern for our foreign relations. 


DR. PARK TO LECTURE 

The Russell Lecture, an annual event at 
Tufts College, will be delivered this year 
by Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church, Boston, Mass. His sub- 
ject is to be: ‘Faith with the Mind’s Con- 
sent.” All members of surrounding lib- 
eral churches, ministers and laymen, are 
invited to attend this lecture, which will 
be given at 4 p. m., October 27, in Goddard 
Chapel, Tufts College. 

ko W ik 

KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 

Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, dean of Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. Sop 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon ser- 
vices, Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Oc- 
tober 29 to November 1. 

* Ox 
PERSONALS 

Rey. Richard Hall, formerly minister of 
the First Congregational Parish (Uni- 
tarian) of Kennebunk, Me., is now min- 
ister-in-charge of St. James Episcopal 
Church in South Groveland, Mass. Mr. 
Hall is studying for Holy Orders at the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Mrs. Fannie F. Birge Praeger, a member 
of the People’s Church of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., died September 17, at the age of 
seventy-two. Mrs. Praeger, who at- 


tended the Prospect Hill School, Green- 
field, Mass., as a girl, was born in Keokuk, 
Iowa, where her parents were active in 
Unitarian circles. In 1889 she married 
William E. Praeger, professor of biology 
at Kalamazoo College, who survives her. 


* * 
CALENDAR 
October 24: 
Worcester Conference of Unitarian 


churches at Uxbridge, Mass. 
October 26-27: 

Y. P. R. U. Conference at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
October 27: 

Channing Conference at Newport, R. I. 
October 28-31: 

General Conference at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
November 2-3: 

Channing Federation at Westminster 

Unitarian Church, Providence, R. I. 
November 2-4: 

Southwestern Conference at Tulsa, Okla. 


The Fifth Biennial Conference 


of the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 28-31, 1935 


“UNITARIANISM AND THE NEEDS OF TODAY” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Joseph Barth is minister of Chan 
Church, Newton, Mass. 


Anton de Haas is professor of inter} 
tional relations, Harvard University 


Walter Prichard Eaton is professor 
drama at Yale University. He is ame 
ber of the Commission of Appraisal. 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is editor of 
Register, and is minister of the F 
Parish, Weston, Mass. 


Charles Lyttle is professor of chu 
history at the Meadville Theolog 
School. 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister! 
the Universalist Church, Middletoy 
ING NS, 


James Peter Warbasse is president 
the Cooperative League of the Uniti} 
States, and a member of the Cent! 
Committee of the International @ 
operative Alliance. 
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One entire business session will be devoted to a report from 
the Commission of Appraisal, and a discussion of it. In addition 
to the regular business sessions and round-table discussions, there 
will be sight-seeing trips as guests of our Cincinnati churches, and 
etings are legal meetings of the 


a fellowship dinner. 


The speakers include: Professor Robert J. Hutcheon, Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, Marco Morrow and Dr. Ernest Caldecott. 


The following ministers will lead the Round-Table Confer- 
ences: Earl C. Davis, Dilworth Lupton, Everett M. Baker and 


Henry Wilder Foote. 


The Hotel Netherland Plaza will be the conference head- 
quarters. Special rates have been made for our delegates from 
$3.00 per day up. Delegates should make their own reservations. 


When purchasing railroad tickets delegates should inquire for 


round-trip rates. 


Ernest Caldecott, Chairman 


These me 
American Unitarian Association 


ii 
George G. Davis, Secretary i 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. \ 
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PENSION SOCIETY BEQUESTS 


| The following bequests ot the Unitarian 
xrvice Pension Society have been re- 
‘ived since May 1: Mary Hall Chapin, 
1,000; Clara M. Melvin, $25,000; Annette 
"Brien Walker, $2,500; Sarepta Sanders, 
208.50. 


church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
d Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
inister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
binson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
j orning prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 
Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
al by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Dean Lynn 
jarold Hough, D. D., Drew Theological Seminary, 
-adison, N. J. 

‘BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
eeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
inister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
m. Friends are cordially invited. 

\NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
| the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
‘irst Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
‘ve minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
athrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
ervices at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


_ UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


| Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


yn BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
|} LEONARD H. TORREY, Managing Trustee 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


00 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
00 Rooms with Bath - - - - - - -  1.50up 


Weekly Rates 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Yransient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


' West Roxbury. Heated five-room second-floor 
:partment with hall room and sun room, conveniently 
ocated in excellent neighborhood. Adults, $65. 
2>AR 0746-M. 

Attendant or Companion tc elderly woman or 
emi-invalid. Member of Alliance. References. 
Many years experience, Call Weymouth 0801-R. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Calling All Unitarians! 


The articles published in The Register are of interest to laymen as 
well as to ministers. One of our subscribers writes: 


“T think the type of article you have been running of late has vastly 
improved. The Register is a denominational paper for both laymen and 
ministers, and not a ministers’ journal alone. I did not see an article 
in any of the first three September numbers that laymen would not 
have been interested in.” 


You will be interested in a number of new features which we 
have in preparation. 


We will have a series of sketches of interesting personalities; 
another series on religious education; some of the best sermons of 
the year. 


There will also be single articles and editorials which will be 
stimulating and thought-provoking. 


Of course, there will be news of the local churches, of confer- 
ences, and of Unitarian headquarters. 


Some of these articles soon to appear: 


““A Tribute to William Laurence Sullivan,’’ by Omer H. Mott, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md. 


‘‘Academic Freedom,’’ by Granville Hicks, former professor at the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute. 


‘‘Are Church Women People?”’ by Rachel Stoneham, wife of a Unitarian 
minister. 

“The Oxford Group Movement,’’ by Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious editor 
of The Boston Transcript, and minister of the Unitarian Society, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

“The Ministers’ Union of America,’’ by Leon R. Land, leader of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, and director of activities of the Community Church, 
New York. 


“‘Calling a Minister,’’ by Parrish Bliss, an occasional contributor to The 
Register. 

‘Reform vs. Revolution,’’ by Raymond B. Bragg, associate minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Observations of New Germany,” by Dale DeWitt, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 


‘The Madison Plan,” by W. Rupert Holloway, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Madison, Wis., and by Albert Croft of the Municipal 
University of Wichita, Kans. 


In order to make new friends, The 
Register offers a trial subscription of 


Five months for $1.00 


IGN the blank on the back page of this issue of The 
Register today, pin a dollar bill to it, and mail it to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ma 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


October 24, | : 


Pleasantries 


A gentleman tells us that he went out to 
dinner the other night to a home where they 
play intellectual games. In the course of 
some contest or other, it became necessary 
to have the text of the Ten Command- 
ments. It was a modern household and 
there was no Bible in it, and the shameful 
fact came out that not one person present 
could recite the Commandments. After 
some debate, it was decided to call the 
information bureau of The Times. Our 
gentleman was delegated to do_the tele- 
phoning, and he made his request. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,” said-The Times. ‘Do you want 
them verbatim or just the gist?’”’—The 
New Yorker. 

The teacher told the class to rewrite the 
following sentence, using their own words, 
but retaining the original meaning: 

“A wink is as good as a nod to a blind 
horse.” 

Here is the answer that one girl gave: 

“A spasmodic movement of the optic 
is as adequate as a slight inclination of the 
cranium to an equine quadruped devoid of 
its visionary capacities.”—Hachange. 


Conductor: “Did you get home all right 
last night, sir?” 
Passenger: ‘‘Of course, why do you ask?” 
Conductor: ‘‘Well, when you got up and 
gave the lady your seat last night, you 
were the only two in the car.”— Wall Street 
Journal. 
x Ox 
Customer in drugstore (on Sunday 
morning): ‘Please give me change for a 
dime.” 
Druggist: “Here it is. I hope you’ll en- 
joy the sermon.”— Pathfinder. 
pe) 
Mrs. 
“phone?” 
Mrs. Gabb: ‘“‘Land, no; we don’t know a 
word of French.’”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Gibbs: ‘Have you a French 


In an Indian election, it is stated, only 
300 voted out of a population of 6,000. 
Gradually, the redskins are learning the 
white man’s ways.—Sudbury (Eng.) Siar. 


A prominent Nazi has been expelled 
from the party for conduct unbecoming a 
member. He must have given a woman 
half the sidewalk —Deiroit News. 

* * 

Instead of two chickens in every pot the 
trend now seems to be toward two govern- 
ment employees for every taxpayer.— 
Ohio State Journal. 

K 

Boy: “Tf I had a million dollars, do you 
know where I’d be?” 

Girl: “Yes, you’d be on our honeymoon.” 
—Bee- Hive. 

* * 

It strikes us that a party with a share- 
the-poverty plank in it would be a natural 
for 1986.— New York Herald-T'ribune. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whi d 
receive the support of Unitarians l 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ili. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Presiden: 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH FE. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Introducing ihe 


The Register 
To New Friends 


Found in the Homes of Thinking Peop 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at ye 
. Introductcry Rate of 5 months for ¢ 
dollar. I enclose check or curren 


ett enemy neh EOL OO CUNO OOOO IGe OSA OS oor daSas Gunes 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 | 


trains for the liberal ministry @ 
today. Association with the U 
versity of Chicago adds to ¢ 
School’s own curriculum a w 
variety of subjects. For inform 
tion address i 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago i 


CORRECTION! 
THE DATE of the Laymen’s Lea 


luncheon in connection with 
. . . . = 
Biennial Conference at Cincinnati 


Wednesday, October 30, 


(The date was incorrectly given in last week’s not 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS | 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fis 
year. $10,000 at least is needed i 
ments are to be maintained at the prese 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIE 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 


180 Longwood Avenue oo -- Boston, } 
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